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There  is  no  art  which  depends  so  much  on  chemistry  as  dying,  yet  its 
principles  are  by  no  means  established ; neither  are  the  facts  connected 
by  a satisfactory  theory ; but,  as  chemists  are  now  become  dyers,  and 
dyers  chemists,  we  may  hope  that  this  art  will  soon  assume  a more 
scientific  form.”— Fide  Garnett's  Chemical  Outlines. 
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The  use  and  importance  of  the  present 
little  Work,  is  most  undoubtedly  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  no  Treatise  is  to  be  found 
in  the  English  Ian  guage  on  the  Art  of 
Dying,  since  the  gases  have  been  disco- 
vered. All  that  has  been  written  by  Hellot, 
Macquer,  D’Apligny,  &c.  was  upon  the 
old  exploded  principles  of  phlogiston. 

The  writings,  of  Bertholet,  who  was  a 
Chemist^  but  not  a Dyer,  form  some  ex- 
ception to  this  charge ; but  he  is  known, 
nevertheless,  to  have  borrowed  his  pro- 
cesses in  dying  from  Hellot  and  Macquer  ; 
and  Bancroft  is  too  expensive  and  volumi- 
nous for  an  introductory  wo^.>  

I readily  admit  that  Hellot  and  Macquer 
have  been  of  considerable  service  to  tie 
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art ; but  they  could  not  communicate  any 
information,  excepting*  from  the  theory  exist- 
ing in  their  time.  I have  borrowed  all  that  is  v 
essential,  in  , them,  abbreviating',  altering, 
and  giving  additions,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  chemistry,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  v/ithin  the  limits  prescribed  for  this 
work,  for  it  to  be  within  the  reach  and  pos- 
session of  the  most  numerous  class  of  dyers  ; 
that  is,  journeymen  and  apprentices,  in  all 
the  various  branches  of  this  truly  extensive 

and  mvsterious  art,  as  carried  on  in  Lon- 
«#•/  ^ 

don,  Norwich,  Yorkshire,  Gloucestershire, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  British  do- 
minions. 

I have  attended  to  no  other  arrangement 
than  nearly  following  that  of  the  title, 
taking  cotton  first,  because  of  its  having 
the  least  and  fewest  affinities  for  other 
bodies.  Silk  I have  taken  next  into  conside- 
ration, so  far  as  its  processes  are  similar 
to  cotton,  though  silk  has  greater  affinity  to 
resinous  substances,  receiving  a more  beau- 
tiful dye  from  annatto,  safflower,  archil,  &c, 
than  cotton,  and  more  permanent. 
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Wool,  I have  not  entirely  placed  last,  al- 
though many  of  the  colours, which  it  receives 
from  the  hand  of  the  dyer,  are  complex. 
The  cotton  and  silk,  black  dying  are  arranged 
with,  or  after  the  processes  of  black  for 
wool,  as  likewise  the  Turkey  red,  &c.  as 
being  naturally  difficult  to  perform. 

The  improved  practice  of  the  present 
time,  has  done  away  with  great  and  little 
dye,  a distinction  kept  up  by  the  French. 

In  consequence  of  the  fashions  changing 
more  or  less  monthly,  silk  and  wool  espe- 
cially, will  retain  the  most  beautiful  colours 
of  pink,  lilac,  peach,  &c.  the  period  of  the 
fashion,  and  longer,  \vhen  done  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  and  by  principles  which 
chemistry  directs,  and  as  here  laid  down. 

What  is  borrowed  from  others  I have 
acknowledged  ; wherein  I differ,  or  add,  I 
have  mostly  ‘ ' id  out. 


Chemical  terms,  names,  &c.  now  intro- 
duced in  dying,  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Greek  language,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  their  etymology  convey  some  idea 
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of  what  is  meant  to  be  represented,  Fol* 
lowing  these  principles,  the  term  gas  be- 
comes a generic  term,  expressing  the  fullest 
degree  of  saturation  of  a body  with  caloric, 
. To  distinguish  each  species  of  gas,  a 
second  term  is  employed  for  the  name  of 
the  base,  which  saturated  with  caloric,  forms 
each  particular  gas. 

Caloric  is  a term  used  for  heat. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  art  of  dying, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  extensive 
application  of  this  art  to  the  dress  of 
all  mankind,  and  in  a great  degree  to 
many  of  the  animal  creation  employed  in, 
and  for  the  service  of  man.  To  deco- 
rate their  temples,  and  adorn  the  chief 
magistrates,  and  priests,  catholic  coun- 
tries have  adopted  the  crimson  and  pur- 
ple. Other  nations,  whether  civilized  or 
savages,  have  also  appropriated  some  co- 
lour to  these  particular  purposes.  Houses 
likewise  are  decorated  with  rich  furniture 
of  variegated  colours,  in  hangings,  curtains, 
carpets,  &c. 
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The  art  of  dyiag*  is  subdivided  into  several 
branches,  distinct  from  each  other. 

1st.  Woollen  dyers,  and  in  this  branch, 
there  is  the  grain  dyers.  These  dyers  are 
occupied  solely  in  those  colours  arising  from 
cochineal ; for  instance,  scarlet,  crimson, 
orange,  buff,  &c.  likewise  purple,  or  royal 
purple,  arising  from  cochineal,  indigo,  &c. 
This  class  of  dyers  generally  dye  cloth  in  the 
piece,  or  a number  of  pieces  of  cloth  tacked 
together  at  a time,  and  worked  over  a 
winch  in  a copper  of  suitable  size. 

2d.  There  are  dyers  who  likewise  dye 
worsted  and  woollen  yarn  of  those  grain  co- 
lours, but  they  are  generally  a distinct 
branch.  The  yarn  is  in  hanks,  dyed  upon 
sticks,  and  when  in  the  copper,  is  changed 
end  for  end,  that  it  may  be  kept  even,  which 
changing  is  performed  five  or  six  times 
to  each  turning  in. 

3d.  There  is  a class  of  silk  dyers,  who 

are  likewise  grain  dyers.  These  dye  in 
the  skein,  chiefly  for  new  goods.  Some 
silk,  and  some  mixed  silk,  and  worsted 
goods  are  dyed  in  the  piece, 
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4th.  In  dying  cotton,  the  Adrianople,  or 
Turkey  red,  forms  a branch  by  itself,  in  many 
instances,  and  comes  the  nearest  that  can  be, 
to  what  may  be  called  grain  or  scarlet 
dying  upon  cotton  ; because  cochineal  can- 
not be  applied  to  cotton  to  any  advantage.  ^ 

5th.  In  woollen,  another  branch  of  dying 
is  termed  woad  dyers.  These  often  have 
to  superintend  the  black  dye  on  woollen 
cloth,  as  well  as  the  blue,  from  woad  and 
indigo. 

6th.  There  is  the  same  distinction  among 
worsted  yarn  dyers,  they  having  likewise 
to  do  the  slates,  greys,  &c. 

7th.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  silk  skein  dyers. 

8th.  In  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  country,  browns,  drabs,  stone  colours, 
&c.  constitute  a branch  in  woollen. 

9th.  The  same  colours  form  a branch 
in  callico  and  muslin. 

10th.  Black,  in  callicoes  and  muslins, 
is  a distinct  branch. 

11th.  The  dyers,  whether  in  London, 
or  in  provincial  towns,  who  keep  shops,  and 
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take  in  garments,  furniture,  &c.  are  termed 
rag  dyers,  in  and  by  the  trade. 

12th.  There  are  two  or  three  dyers  in 
the  metropolis,  whose  business  it  is  to  dye 
black,  or  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  &c.  for  the 
shops,  many  of  them  putting  all  their  black 
out  to  be  dyed. 

13th.  There  is  likewise  two  or  three 
dyers,  who  take  of  these  shops  whatever 
colours  they  may  send  them  to  dye. 

14th.  There  is  one  or  two  dyers  famous 
for  dying  silk  hose  black,  as  a particular 
branch. 

15th.  Bombasines  likewise,  particularly 
the  black,  constitute  a branch, 

16th.  Hats,  black. 

17th.  Hats,  fancy  colours. 

18th.  Fur. 

19th.  Chip  and  straw. 

20th.  Feathers. 

21st.  Leather,  Morocco  and  Spanish. 

22d.  Kid  leather,  for  shoes  and  gloves, 
form  separate  branches : many  more  might 
be  enumerated ; few  dyers  who  are  occupied 
in  one  branch,  ever  meddling  with  the 
others.  What  they  know,  they  have  not 
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learned  from  theory  or  theories  adapted  to 
explain  the  different  modes  of  procedure, 
but  in  the  branch  they  are  occupied  in,  they 
perform  what  they  have  seen  done  : they 
execute,  the  processes  they  have  been 
shewn  and  told,  and  that  generally,  without 
^y  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  produce 
the  results.  I know  there  are  exceptions, 
and  that  there  are  men  of  general  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  in  the  various 
branches  of  dying,  hut  they  are  so  few  in 
number,  compared  with  the  great  body 
employed  in  the  art,  that  it  may  be 
safely  said,  they  amount  not  to  one  in  a 
thousand.  Not  that  I reflect  upon  this 
seeming  indifference  among  individuals  as 
this  is  chiefly  attributable  to  a want  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  information.  I will 
venture  to  say,  that,  to  this  day,  I know 
not  of  a book  in  the  English  language, 
by  any  means  adapted  to  afford  this  know- 
ledge. Bertholet  is  the  best,  because  he  is 
more  correct  than  others  upon  the  affinities 
of  the  mordants  or  bases,  but  his  processes 
are  taken  chiefly  from  Hellot  and  Macquer. 
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Hellot,  in  my  opinion,  affords  no  good 
theory  of  the  woad  vat,  nor  does  Macquer 
supply  us  with  any  upon  the  black  process 
of  silk  ; or  any  other  writer,  upon  the  black 
dye  of  cotton.  Bancroft’s  Theory  of  the 
Mordants  or  Bases  is  as  full,  or  fuller  than 
Bertholet’s.  Their  works  are,  each  of 
them,  in  two  volumes,  from  14^.  to  24s.  in 
boards.  Bancroft’s  object  was  to  intro- 
duce his  quer  citron,  or  American  bark  for 
yellow,  and  to  form  the  said  yellow  a 
component  part  of  scarlet  dye.  In  the 
black  dye,  and  particularly  cotton  black 
dye,  I know  of  no  simple  and  concise., 
theory  consistent  with  chemical  principled* 
I flatter  myself,  (having  had  about  sixteen 
years  experience,)  that  my  observations 
are  founded  upon  interesting  facts.  Cotton, 
for  instance,  will  take  fast  blues  from  the 
cold  indigo  vat : this  vat,  with  the  combi- 
nation of  iron,  and  in  a heat,  no  greater 
than  the  hand  will  bear,  will  easily  produce 
all  shades  of  greys,  slates,  &c. ; many  of 
these  colours  may  be  done  by  logwood 
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instead  of  the  blue  vat,  and  in  the  same 
lieat  of  the  dye  bath  : so,  cotton  likewise, 
whether  in  pieces  or  skeins,  may  be  dyed 
brown,  fawn,  drabs,  &c.  in  consequence  of 
the  great  affinity  that  cotton  has  for  acetate  or 
sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  llaigh’s  Dyer’s 
Assistant  is  merely  a translation  of  Hellot 
on  wool,  whose  theory,  as  I have  observed, t 
is  obsolete,  and  without  any  information 
respecting  silk  and  cotton. 

White  and  black  have  been  considered 
colours  by  dyers,  and  with  propriety  ; for 
black  forms  a part*  of  many,  slates,  greys, 
&c.  White  is  seldom  pure,  in  proportion 
to  its  clearness  and  purity,  so  will  the 
colours  be  that  are  dyed  upon  its  ground, 
as  to  brightness  and  richness^  in  every 
point  of  view;  generally  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  thread,  so  is  the  purity  of 
the  white.  . 

Blue,  red,  and  yellow  are  admitted  to  be 
three  distinct  colours.  In  many  of  the 
browns,  red  and  yellow  are  combined  natu- 
rally in  the  drugs,  from  which  they  are  pro- 
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diiced,  and  so  in  logwood.  Blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  appear  to  be  developed  by  copperas, 
or  iron,  whether  acetate  or  sulphate. 

In  dying,  the  material  to  be  dyed,  forms 
a combination  intimately  with  the  base  of 
ahimine  or  alum,  in  some  instances  takings 
up  from  one  twelfth  to  one  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  alum,  leaving  the  alum  bath 
nearly  tasteless.  Likewise  rich  extract  of 
American  bark,  or  even  weld,  when  the 
proportion  of  weld  is  in  weight  more 
than  two  to  one  of  the  wool,  will  form  a 
triple  compound  with  the  cloth  and  alum, 
of  permanent  duration.  These  things  in  the 
outset  of  dying,  I have  considered  of  the 
first  importance  to  be  understood,  and 
have  therefore  introduced  the  subject  with  a 
repetition  of  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept*  For  the  importance  of  so 
doing  in  the  dye  house,  I shall  be  excused, 
though  perhaps  not  by  the  critics,  whose 
candour  I must  solicit;  having  only  to 
add,  that  the  following  communication, 
which  I was  flattered  with,  from  one  of 
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the  first  chemists  of  the  age,  may  operate 
as  some  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  his 
judgment,  at  least,  of  the  chemical  Theory 
of  the  Art  of  Dying. 


Sir, 


16,  Berkeley  Square, 
June  18th,  1813. 


1 am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
liberal  communication  on  a subject  of  my 
lectures : I will  attend  to  the  information 
you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me,  in  the  next 
edition. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  Servant, 

H.  Davy. 

Mr.  T.  Backer, 

20,  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars  Road, 

London,  Sept.  1816. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Nature  of  Cotton,  SilJc,  Woo!,  and  mndry 
Chemical  Preparations  used  in  Dying,  such  as 
Alkalies,  Acids,  S^c. 

Cotton  and  linen  have  so  little  attraction  for 
colouring  matter,  that  they  require  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  a substance  that  has  an  attraction  for 
them  both,  and  then  the  dje  will  take  effect. 
These  connecting  substances  have  been  called 
mordants,  or  bases,  such  as  argol,  or  alum,  in  the 
state  of  sulphate  or  acetate  of  alum,  and  iron  also, 
in  the  state  of  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron  (common- 
ly, although  improperly,  called  copperas).  Cotton 
being  strictly  a vegetable  substance,  is  much 
I harder  to  dye  than  either  silk  or  woollen, 
j The  chief  difference  between  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  is,  that  animal  (as  for  instance 
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wool)  contains  only  a small  portion  of  carbon, 
which  is  the  most  fixed  elementary  substance,  and 
a large  quantity  of  hyd^  ogen  and  azote,  both  of 
which  are  xtremely  volatile;  while  vegetables 
contain  a very  large  proportion  of  carbon,  less 
hydrogen,  and  in  general  no  azote. 

It  is  the  interest  o-f  every  dyer  to  acquire  as 
much  information  as  possible  of  the  nature  of 
alum,  iron,  carbon,  azote,  hydrogen,  alkalies, 
acids,  &c.  to  pret  ent  the  consequences  of  an  in- 
correct application  of  these  agents  in  the  various 
departments  of  his  art. 

Carbon,  or  charcoal,  is  considered  as  an  ele- 
mentary body,  because  as  yet  no  means  have 
been  found  adequate  to  decompose  it ; it  forms 
the  skeleton  of  vegetables,  or  their  woody  fibre. 
We  must  now  make  an  inquiry  concerning  oxy- 
gen gas,  the  discovery  of  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  the  year  1774,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  ever  made  in  chemistry. 

When  a metal  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  heat,  it  loses  its  metallic  lustre,  and 
acquires  the  form  and  properties  of  an  earthy 
substance.  If  this  change  be  produced  in  a given 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air^  the  calcination  can 
only  be  carried  on  to  a certain  degree ; and  on 
examining  the  air  which  remains,  we  shall  find 
that  it  has  lost  the  whole  of  its  oxygen,  and  that 
nothing  remains  but  the  azotic  gas.  The  calcin- 
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ation  of  metals  is  nothing  but  their  union  with 
oxygen,  and  is  properly  called  their  oxydization. 

If  charcoal  be  mixed  with  the  metallic  oxyde, 
it  will  unite  with  the  oxygen,  and  form  carbonic 
acid,  which  will  fly  oflf  in  the  form  of  gas,  while 
the  metal  will  be  reduced ; from  this  it  appears 
that  oxygen  is  a part  of  the  atmospheric  air  which 
we  breathe,  and  that  azotic  gas  (or  nitrogen,  as 
some  call  it)  is  another  part  of  atmospheric  air. 

Combustion,  or  the  burning  of  any  combustible 
body,  cannot  take  place  without  the  presence  of 
oxygen ; but  we  must  now  contemplate  the  pro- 
perties of  azotic  gas  or  air,  forming  as  it  does 
about  three-fourths  of  the  atmospheric  air ; and  the 
other  fourth,  as  has  been  observed,  is  oxygen. 

Oxygen  contains  light,  caloric,  or  heat,  and  it 
is  this  part  of  atmospheric  air  which  decomposes 
or  destroys  all  fugitive  colours.  Azote  contains 
caloric ; and  its  particular  base  is  capable  of  be- 
coming solid,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  principle 
of  alkalies,  as  oxygen  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
acidity.  The  atmosphere,  therefore,  is  an  im- 
mense reservoir  of  acidity  and  alkalescency,  with- 
out being  itself  either  acid  or  alkali.  But  before 
we  speak  any  further  of  acids  or  alkalies,  we  must 
notice  hydrogen,  which  combined  with  caloric  or 
heat,  forms  hydrogen  gas,  formerly  called  inflam- 
mable air.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Cavendish, 
m2 
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in  the  year  1767 : its  base  is  called  hydrogen,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  v/ater; 
or,  more  properly,  it  is  the  base  of  water.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  most  pure  state  from  the  decom- 
position of  water  by  means  of  metals ; as,  for 
instance,  when  one  hundred  parts  of  water  are 
made  to  pass  through  a red-hot  iron  tube,  fifteen 
parts  of  hydrogen  gas  will  be  procured,  while  the 
inside  of  the  tube  will  be  found  converted  into  an 
oxyde,  and  to  have  gained  eighty-five  parts  in 
weight. 

Again,  when  eighty-five  parts  of  oxygen  gas 
are  burned  with  fifteen  of  hydrogen  gas,  both 
gases  vanish,  and  one  hundred  parts  of  water  are 
formed. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  about  twelve  times  lighter 
than  common  air,  and  therefore  is  employed  for 
raising  balloons  into  the  atmosphere. 

Hydrogen  is  improper  to  breathe,  as  it  would 
destroy  life ; but,  united  to  azote,  it  forms  am- 
moniac, or  volatile  alkali,  and  as  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  other  alkalies  are  composed  of 
earthy  bases  united  to  azote,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  properties  of  the  different  alkalies. 

1st,  Their  taste  is  acrid,  burning,  and  urinous. 

2d,  They  change  the  blue  colours  of  some  vege- 
table infusions  to  green. 

Sd,  When  mixed  with  flinty  substances,  and 
exposed  to  considerable  heat,  they  form  glass. 
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4th5  They  render  oils  miscible  with  water ; they 
effervesce  with  some  of  the  acids,  and  form  neu- 
tral salts  with  all  of  them. 

Alkalies  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile. 

There  are  two  species  of  fixed  alkali : the  vege- 
table alkali,  or  potash,  and  the  mineral  alkali,  or 
soda. 

The  vegetable  alkali  may  be  extracted  from 
various  substances,  but  chiefly  from  the  ashes  of 
vegetables  or  tartar.  Those  procured  from  tar- 
tar are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  salt  of 
tartar. 

The  mineral  alkali,  or  soda,  is  the  base  of  sea 
salt ; it  is  most  usually  procured  from  the  ashes 
of  marine  plants.  This  alkali  differs,  from  the 
vegetable  in  the  following  particulars.  1st,  It  is 
less  caustic.  2dly,  It  effloresces  in  the  air,  instead 
of  attracting  moisture  from  it.  Sdly,  It  forms 
octangular  instead  of  quadrangular  crystals. 
4thly,  It  forms  different  neutral  salts,  with  the 
same  acids. 

There  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  combina- 
tion of  azote  with  lime  forms  potash,  while  its 
union  with  magnesia  forms  soda. 

Azote,  combined  with  oxygen,  forms  the  nitric 
acid.  We  will  now  take  a brief  view  of  the  pro- 
perties of  acid  bodies. 

1st.  They  excite  a particular  sensation  on  the 
palate,  which  we  call  sour. 
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2dly,  They  change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables 
into  red. 

Sdly,  All  of  them,  except  the  carbonic  acid, 
effervesce  with  the  mild  alkalies. 

Oxygen  forms  the  principle  of  all  acids ; their 
difference  depends  upon  the  substance  combined 
with  the  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  four 
parts  of  oxygen  and  one  of  azote,  chemically  com- 
bined- 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  thus  foftned : when  char- 
coal is  burned  in  a quamtity  of  oxygen  gas,  exactly 
sufficient  for  its  combustion,  both  the  charcoal 
and  oxygen  gas  disappear,  and  a quantity  of  elas- 
tic fluid  is  found  in  the  vessel,  which  is  equal  in 
weight  to  both.  This  air  or  gas  is  called  carbonic 
acid  gas.  It  is  an  acid  elastic  fluid.  It  has  great 
affinities  to  lime,  to  the  alkalies,  and  magnesia; 
and  constitutes  half  the  weight  of  chalk,  lime- 
stone, and  marble. 

Carbonic  acid  is  found  to  possess  the  following 
properties : 1st,  It  extinguishes  flame,  and,  like 
azote,  kills  animals  immersed  in  it.  2dly,  Its 
specific  gravity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  com- 
mon air,  therefore  may  be  poured  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another,  like  water.  Cider,  beer,  and 
other  fermented  liquors,  owe  their  briskness  to 
the  carbonic  acid  which  they  contain. 

Sulphur  is  a very  combustible  substance;  dry, 
brittle,  and  of  a fine  yellow  colour.  It  is  found 
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in  great  quantities  throughout  nature  ; sometimes 
in  a state  of  purity,  but  most  commonly  combined 
with  some  of  the  metals.  It  is  frequently  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  j and  particularly  where  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  are  putrefying. 

A small  quantity  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  forms 
sulphureous  acid ; a greater  quantity  forms  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  principal  vegetable  acids  are  the  acetous, 
or  vinegar;  when  distilled  and  concentrated,  it  is 
called  radical  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid.  The  bases 
of  the  acetous  acid  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  a 
little  azote. 

Wood,  when  burned  or  distilled,  yields  a par- 
ticular acid,  called  the  pyroligneous  acid,  which 
is  used  by  calico-printers  to  dissolve  iron. 

Earth  of  alumine,  alum,  or  the  argil,  is  soft  to 
the  touch,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  hardens  in 
the  fire,  contracting  in  its  dimensions : it  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  part  of  clays.  With  the  sul- 
phuric acid  it  forms  alum,  and  dissolves  in  fifteen 
times  its  wqjght  of  cold  water. 

On  the  Formation  of  Acetate  of  Alumine, 

Sugar  of  lead,  or  acetate  of  If  ad,  is  mixed  with 
sulphate  of  alum.  In  this  case  a double  decompo- 
sition takes  place ; the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with 
the  lead,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  pre- 
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cipitated  and  thrown  away,  and  acetate  of  alumine 
is  thus  procured. 

Pyroligneous  acid  boiled  with  iron,  forms  ace- 
tate of  iron. 

Iron  is  a component  part  of  a fruitful  soil,  in 
many  instances ; alumine  or  argil  likewise  com- 
pose three  eighths  of  such  soil,  lime  three-eighths, 
and  sand  two-eighths. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  meaning  of 
mordants^  or  bases,  as,  for  instance,  alum,  and 
iron ; likewise  of  acids,  of  alkalies,  of  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  oxygen  being  the  principle  of  acids, 
azote  of  alkalies,  &c.— we  proceed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  First,  in  respect  to  muslins  and  cali- 
coes, the  alum  is  mixed  with  gum,  or  a paste,  and 
carried  to  the  piece,  as  will  be  described  in  the  Ca- 
lico-Printers’ Mordant,  and  then  immersed  in  the 
dye  bath ; it  thus  receives  the  base,  or  mordant. 
If  the  base  be  alum,  and  the  dye  bath  madder, 
then  where  the  block  strikes  the  pattern  with  the 
alumine  base  the  colour  will  come  out  red ; the 
remainder  part  will  clean  and  bleach  white.  If 
alum  and  iron  form  the  base,  the  colour  will  be 
purple ; if  iron  alone  be  applied,  and  galls,  shu- 
mac,  logwood,  &c.  are  the  component  parts  of  the 
dye  bath,  then  it  will  be  black. 
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On  Silk. 

When  silk  is  deprived  of  its  gum,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire the  greatest  possible  degree  of  whitenes 
still  it  is  necessary  to  have  different  shades  o 
white — some  yellow,  some  blue,  and  others  red- 
dish— distinguished  into  five  denominations,  viz. 
China  white,  India  white,  thread  or  milk  white, 
silver,  and  azure  white; — all  these  whites,  al- 
though. differing  from  each  other  bj/  verj/  light 
shades  are  nevertheless  apparent,  especially  when 
compared  with  each  other,  which  shall  be  shown 
in  the  process  of  dying  silk. 

On  Wool. 

Wool  (supposing  it  fit  to  receive  the  dye,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  dye  it  yellow)  should  boil 
two  hours,  with  one-twelfth  or  one-tenih  of  its 
weight  of  sulphate  of  alum,  observing  proper  pre- 
cautions, and  the  use  of  a sufficient  quantity  of 
prepared  weld  plant  boiled,  &c.,  or  of  American 
or  quer  citron  bark,  as  shall  be  shown  in  t‘ie 
processes  of  the  different  yellows ; this  decoction 
will  form  the  dye.  If  it  were  yarn,  and  the 
threads  cut  in  two,  it  would  be  found  to  be  dyed 
thiiAughout,  and  of  a body  and  richness  in  pro- 
portion to  the  correct  application  of  the  various 
B 5 
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ingredients,  and  with  due  regard  to  time,  weight, 
measure,  &c.  The  quantity  of  alum,  and  of  the 
weld  plant  used  will  be  found  to  be  very  consi- 
derable, from  one-twelfth  to  a fourth  of  alum,  and 
according  to  the  French  regulations,  four  or  five 
times  more  weld  than  the  quantity  of  the  wool ! 
When  a process  of  dying  has  been  scientifically 
performed,  the  wool  will  take  the  alum,  so  that 
the  bath  will  hardly  taste  of  it;  and  afterwards 
take  the  colour  of  the  dye  bath  out  of  it ; so  that 
the  remaining  fluid,  put  into  a glass,  will  be  near- 
ly like  water. 

\ 

On  bleaching  JLinen^  Cotton^  &;c.  to  deprhe  them 
of  their  resinous  Brown, 

This  was  formerly  done  by  means  of  the  alkali, 
or  American  Potash,  which  was  a tedious  process. 
The  cotton  being  boiled  in  a solution  of  potash, 
was  washed,  then  spread  upon  the  grass,  watered 
with  scoops,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for 
two  or  three  months.  This  process  was  improved 
by  Berthollet,  a French  chemist,  by  putting  six 
parts  of  powdered  oxyde  of  manganese,  sixteen 
of  sea  salt,  and  twelve  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  into 
a leaden  retort,  and  distilled.  The  product  of 
this  distillation  is  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  which 
being  conducted  to  a vessel  containing  the  cotton 
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goods,  produced  the  same  effects  as  the  former 
process,  and  bleached  as  much  in  two  or  three 
days  as  was  bleached  before  in  two  or  three 
months:  this  last  process  has  been  further  im- 
proved by  a powder  now  used,  which  is  composed 
of  oxymuriate  of  lime. 

This  business  constitutes  the  art  of  a bleacher, 
as  the  cotton  dyer  has  seldom  any  thing  to  do  with 
it,  except  in  piece  goods  of  rough  cambric,  which 
he  has  sometimes  to  dye  black,  as  they  come  from 
the  bleachers  in  a state  which  they  call  once 
houcTiedy  and  sometimes  he  has  them  just  as  they 
come  from  the  weaver ; in  which  case,  if  for  black, 
they  need  not  be  bleached  white,  but  should  be 
boiled  in  potasii,  to  take  out  the  grease,  &c. 

The  drugs  applicable  to  dying  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  wool,  &c.  are 

Indigo 
Galls 
Shurnac 

Weld  or  Woulds 
American  Bark 
Cochineal 
Lac  Dye 
Solutions  of  Tin 
Verdigris 
Potash 
Pearl  Ash 


Alum 

Argols 

Tartar 

Acetate  of  Alum 
Sulphate  of  Alum  ^ 
Acetate  of  Iron 
Sulphate  of  Iron 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Muriatic  Acid 
Nitric  A.cid 
Turmeric 
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Animal  Gall 

Orpiment 

Archil 


Safflower 

Woad 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


On  Dye-Houses^  and  Water  proper  for  Dying. 

The  dye-house  should  be  as  spacious  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  proportion  of  work  intended  to  be 
done  in  it,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  a clear  run- 
ning stream;  the  floor  should  be  a mixture  of 
lime  and  cement,  and  sufficiently  inclining,  that 
the  water,  spirit-baths,  old  contents  of  blue  vats, 
&c.  may  run  off*  freely,  when  thrown  down. 

It  is  impossible  for  a dyer  to  be  too  particular 
with  respect  to  the  water  he  uses,  for  some  pump 
and  well  waters  contain  iron,  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  most  colours,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  for  blacks,  for 
browns,  slates,  greys,  &c. 

In  order  to  discover  whether  the  water  contains 
iron  or  not,  a little  tincture  of  galls,  or  prussiate 
of  potash  must  be  dropped  into  it,  and  if  a purple 
or  blue  colour  be  then  produced,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  does  contain  iron. 

For  dying  delicate  colours,  the  best  water 
should  be  boiled  with  bran  in  a bag,  when  all  the 
contents  of  the  water,  inimical  to  dying,  will  rise 
to  the  top  in  the  form  of  a scum,  and  may  be 
taken  oft*  with  a ladle  or  bowl,  before  it  boils ; for 
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xvant  of  bran  a little  alum  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  when  alum  is  not  inimical  to  the  colour 
intended  to  be  dyed. 

On  the  Calico-Printers'  Mordant^  or  Base,  of 

Ahwi,  for  -Yellow  and  Red  Goods ^ cither  for 

Printing  or  Dying. 

Take  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  soft  and  pure, 
three  pounds  of  sulphate  of  alum,  one  pound  and 
* an  half  of  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  mix  these  to- 
gether, and  keep  them  for  two  or  three  days,  to 
incorporate  or  act  upon  each  other ; often  stirring 
them  during  that  interval ; then  add  two  ounces 
of  pearl  ash,  and  the  same  of  clean  powdered 
chalk  or  whiting ; after  a time  the  settled  clear 
liquor  is  drawn  off,  which  is  now  become  acetate 
and  not  sulphate  of  alum,  and  when  used,  is  thick- 
ened, either  with  paste  of  flour,  or  gum  Senegal. 
A block,  or  a press  similar  to  a copper- plate  press, 
for  paper,  but  much  larger,  in  the  length  and  dia- 
meter of  its  cylinders,  and  having  the  copper- 
plates in  proportion,  is  employed  to  spread  the 
acetate  of  alum,  from  an  utensil  called  a sieve, 
being  in  form  of  a sieve,  but  not  porous,  while  a 
boy  or  girl,  termed  a Tearer,  works  it  smooth ; 
when  smooth  on  the  sieve,  the  printer  applies  his 
block,  and  charges  it  with  this  acetate  of  alum  \ 
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then  the  block  so  charged^  is  correctly  put  on  the 
cotton  cloth,  which  lays  upon  a blanket,  spread 
upon  a table;  the  block  is  then  struck  with  a 
small  mall  or  mallet,  once  or  twice,  by  which,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  the  rolling-press,  if  copper- 
plate, the  acetate  of  alum  is  driven  into  the  pores 
of  the  cotton  cloth  mechanically : the  cloth  having 
received  this  application  of  acetate  of  alum,  is  next 
taken  and  hung  up  in  a hot  stove,  and  dried  by  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  the  alum  shrinks,  and  the  ve- 
getable acid  is  driven  off  by  the  heat ; the  goods 
are  then  ready  for  the  madder  copper,  if  for  red  ; 
or  for  the  weld  copper,  if  for  yellow  : of  late  the 
colour  is  previously  prepared,  and  applied  at 
once,  in  more  instances  than  is  prudent. 

Wool  readily  takes  the  alum  at  a boiling  heat, 
and  the  sulphate  of  alum  is  not  found  unfit  for 
wool ; in  many  instances,  and  in  others  where  it 
might  be  so,  it  is  corrected  by  the  tartar,  or  argol, 
used  with  the  sulphate  of  alum. 

Yellow  and  red  produce  the  orange,  red  and 
blue  the  purple;  but  upon  cotton,  a scarlet,  purple, 
or  a crimson  cannot  be  produced,  any  way  to 
equal  either  of  those  colours  on  wool  or  silk; — 
yellow  and  blue  form  the  green. 
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On  Dying  and  Redying  Cotton  Furniture  Yellow, 

If  the  furniture,  such  as  rough  or  finished  cotton 
or  cambric,  intended  for  yellow  linings,  for  bed 
or  window  curtains,  &c.  is  in  a perfect  bleached 
state,  which  is  now  generally  the  case,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  pieces,  so  must  the  size  of  the 
copper  be  to  boil  the  weld  in  for  the  yellow  dye. 
A small  copper  that  would  hold  four  or  five  pails 
would  do  for  three  pieces  of  twenty-four  or  twen- 
ty-eight  yards  each  ; the  weld  may  be  bought  by 
the  half  bundle,  the  bundle,  or  load.  Half  a 
bundle  would  be  enough  for  the  above  quantity,  if 
a moderate  yellow  is  wanted.  The  weld  must  be 
increased  or  decreased  according  as  the  pattern 
approaches  a straw,  a canary,  a lemon,  or  towards 
^a  gold  colour  or  orange.  The  weld  must  be 
boiled  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  liquor 
strained  off  into  a proper  tub,  then  the  weld  re- 
boiled ; and,  while  that  is  going  on,  three  tubs, 
termed  flat  tubs,  being  wine  pipes  cut  in  two, 
must  be  got  ready,  by  being  particularly  clean, 
and  previously  seasoned  to  the  work.  One  is  to 
receive  the  boiled  weld,  with  some  cold  water  to 
regulate  it,  to  what  the  hands  can  bear;  the  other 
tub  is  to  receive  water  and  as  much  alum  liquor 
as  will  colour  it,  and  make  it  taste  strong ; and  the 
third  is  to  have  clean  water  in  it,  to  wash  the  fur- 
niture off  in.  Whatever  yellow  is  in  fashion  (or 
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any  fashionable  colour)  it  has  generally  a fashion^* 
able  name ; but  if  the  dyer,  by  experience,  cart 
proportion  his  drugs  to  the  weakest,  and  from  that 
to  the  fullest  shade,  let  the  name  be  what  it  may, 
after  he  has  a set  of  patterns  of  his  own  dying,  he 
sees  upon  the  first  view  of  any  colour  how  to  set 
about  it.  In  the  present  instance  let  the  pattern 
be  a moderate  full  colour  of  yellow  ; then  put  all 
the  first  boili«?g  of  weld  in  the  first  tub,  and  cool 
dow  n as  was  before  observed  : two  or  three  people 
should  then  work  the  pieces  quick  from  end  to 
end  by  the  selvages,  that  they  may  be  even : two 
may  accomplish  this,  and  one  must  be  an  expe- 
ditious hand,  to  work  them  and  keep  them  even. 
When  they  have  been  edged  over  six  or  seven 
times,  they  are  to  be  folded  out  upon  a board  laid 
over  the  tub,  and  wrung  as  dry  as  possible  between 
two  men.  When  they  are  ail  out,  they  are  passed 
in  the  same  manner  through  the  tub  of  alum,  and, 
after  six  or  seven  turns,  they  are  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  alum  liquor,  wrung  as  before,  and  then 
" washed  off.  By  this  time,  the  second  weld  liquor 
will  be  boiled,  some  of  the  first  must  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  second  boiled  weld  liquor  added  in 
its  room ; the  goods  are  then  passed  through  as 
before,  wrung  out,  the  alum  liquor  strengthened, 
and  then  the  goods  passed  through  the  said  alum 
liquor,  wrung  out  as  before,  then  washed  off,  in 
the  wash-off  tub,  having  changed  the  water.  In 
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some  instances  verdigris  is  used  instead  of  alum ; 
and,  in  other  cases,  is  used  in  addition  to  alum; 
and,  for  some  shades,  old  fustic  wood  is  used 
instead  of  weld,  and  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  instead  of  verdigris. 

The  alum  solution,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  the  verdigris,  or  acetate  of  copper,  should  be 
always  ready.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
tub  for  each,  proportioned  in  siz.t;  lo  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done;  but  larger  for  the  alum  than  for 
the  other  two.  The  copperas,  or  sulphate  iron, 
will  also  require  a tub  as  large  or  larger  thati  that 
for  alum.  The  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is 
used  in  some  dark  greys,  browns,  slates,  and  in  all 
blacks. 

When  the  yellows  are  dyed,  and  wrung  as  dry 
as  possible,  they  should  be  taken  into  a close  room 
or  stove  to  dry,  particularly  in  London,  because 
of  the  smoke,  and  especially  in  the  winter.  A 
German,  or  other  stove,  should  be  introduced  into 
the  room.  The  size  of  the  room  or  rooms,  the 
stove  or  stoves,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  work.  When  the  goods  are  dry, 
they  must  be  sent  to  the  callenderers,  if  people 
choose  to  have  them  callendered ; yet  the  general 
and  better  way  is  to  stiffen  them  with  starch,  after 
they  are  finished  dying,  and  before  they  are  dry; 
and,  when  dried,  they  should  be  sent  to  the  gla- 
zers  instead  of  the  callenderers,  excepting  where 
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the  two  branches  are  carried  on  by  one  and  the 
same  person. 

Furniture  that  has  been  originally  yellow,  and 
become  faded,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  weather,  being  faded  in  the  folds,  &c.  is 
required  to  be  re-dyed  and  re-glazed.  In  this  case, 
it  is  best  to  dye  it  rather  a fuller  shade  of  yellow 
than  the  original,  and  the  way  to  proceed  upon  it 
is  this ; A large  flat  tub,  such  as  was  described 
before  for  dying  in,  is  to  be  filled  witb  water  to 
three-fourths  of  its  contents,  sufficient  oil  of  vi- 
triol, or  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  to  make  it  taste 
strongly  sour.  After  being  well  stirred,  the  pieces 
are  put  in,  and  worked  in  this  sour  liquor;  and 
the  yellow  dye  in  consequence  is  stripped  off  If 
the  sours  is  not  strong  enough,  more  oil  of  vitriol 
must  be  added,  with  the  caution  of  well  mixing 
the  vitriol  and  water,  and  the  goods  must  be  passed 
through  again ; by  this  means  the  yellow  is  dis- 
charged. They  are  then  taken  out  on  a board, 
upon  the  tub,  wrung  between  two  men ; then 
washed  off,  wrung  and  washed  off  a second  time, 
then  they  are  fit  to  dye.  It  is  still  to  be  under- 
stood that  any  faded  or  worn-out  colour,  or  that 
of  goods  more  or  less  decayed,  seldom  becomes  so 
bright  as  the  colour  which  a new  piece  of  goods 
receives  from  the  same  dye. 

Some  colours  to  be  discharged  for  redying,  re- 
quire the  application  of  oxy  muriate  of  lime,  par- 
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ticularly  where  madder,  or  galls,  &c.  have  formed 
constituent  parts  of  the  dye.  In  this  case,  if  a 
bleacher  is  near,  it  might  be  more  economical  to 
let  the  bleacher  have  them,  to  perform  that  part 
of  the  process,  as  the  oxymuriate  of  lime  is  very 
pernicious  to  the  lungs,  and  requires  every  precau- 
tion in  the  process,  as  it  regards  the  health  of  the 
operator ; and,  besides  this,  will  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  unless  the  business  is  upon  a 
considerable  scale.  However,  if  the  dyer  thinks  it 
prudent  to  perform  this  operation,  then  the  oxy- 
muriate of  lime,  or  bleacher’s  ashes,  &c.  may  be 
had  at  the  drysalters,  and  dissolved  in  a cask,  and 
the  clear  liquor  in  ppopnrtitm  to  the  quantity 
of  goods  intended  to  be  discharged,  which,  when 
done,  should  be  washed  off  in  two  waters  at  least 
before  they  are  dyed. 


go 
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To  dj/e  Cotton  Saxon  'Blue.,  othevwise  tailed 
Chemic  Blue, 

This  is  performed  by  sulphate  of  indigo. 

This  preparation  is  thus  made: — Put  into  g 
brown  stone  glazed  earthen  pot  four  pounds  of  good 
nil  of  vilrinb  be  Particular,  «jnd  hav#>  stjJphuTic  add  f 
add  to  it  twelve  ounces  of  fine  indigo,  finely 
ground  and  sifted,  stirring  the  mixture  'Oery  has^ 
tily  and  frequently.  Break  the  lumps,  if  it  should 
get  lumpy  before  you  have  thoroughly  mixed  it, 
with  a glass  rod,  or  with  a stick,  the  bark  of 
which  has  been  taken  off : if  for  wool  or  silk  in 
forty-eight  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use ; but  for 
cotton  it  is  unfit  to  use  till  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
is  neutralized  by  an  alkali.  Some  use  whiting, 
but  that  precipitates  and  wastes  the  indigo;  others 
use  magnesia,  but  this  is  expensive ; some  again 
use  pure  potash,  prepared  thus — take  American 
pot  or  pearl  ash  about  seven  pounds ; put  some 
of  it  into  a brown  stone  glazed  jar,  or  rather  a 
pan,  without  any  neck  or  curtailment  at  the  top ; 
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Upon  the  ash  you  must  put  some  quick  lime,  fresh 
burnt,  then  alternately  ash  and  lime,  slacking  the 
lime  with  water  as  you  put  it  on  the  ash^  When 
it  is  altogether,  let  it  stand  about  two  hours 
you  should  have  a brown  stone  earthen  vessel, 
with  a hole  at  the  bottom,  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  other ; put  into  this  a piece  of  coarse 
linen,  to  prevent  the  lime,  the  impurities,  or  any 
foreign  bodies,  from  running  through  the  hole ; 
then  upon  the  bottom  put  some  of  the  mixed 
lime  and  ash,  well  compounded  together,  and 
placed  gently  upon  the  linen  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
its  keeping  its  place,  and  performing  what  is  re- 
quired, viz.  letting  the  liquor  pass  through  clear. 
As  you  put  in  the  mixture  add  some  water  at  times, 
so  as  to  keep  it  just  covered,  and  leave  room  at  top 
for  the  swelling  of  the  materials,  as  the  lime  espe- 
cially will  swell.  Water  must  fill  the  whole,  and 
cover  the  lime,  &c.  which  will  be  known  by  the 
bubbles  ceasing  to  rise : when  it  has  stood  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours,  having  occasionally  added 
water  as  the  other  had  subsided,  by  being  ab- 
sorbed, some  may  be  drawn  out. 

To  determine  whether  the  carbonic  acid  has 
entirely  quitted  the  potash,  take  some  of  the  fluid 
which  was  drawn  off  into  a wine  glass,  and  drop 
a drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  into  it ; if  the  carbonic  acid 
is  entirely  with  the  lime,  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
will  enter  the -fluid  in  the  glass  quietly  without 
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any  other  appearance  than  so  much  water ; if  you 
have  still  any  doubt,  add  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol  successively.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is  not 
all  absorbed  with  the  lime,  but  some  still  remains 
with  the  fluid  potash,  then  when  the  vitriol  is 
dropped  into  the  glass  it  will  cause  an  efierves- 
cence  or  seeming  fermentation  in  the  ley ; if  so, 
it  must  be  returned  to  the  mixture  for  a longer 
time,  and  if  necessary  more  slacked  lime  added. 
When  it  is  fit  for  use  all  of  it  is  to  be  drawn  off, 
and  more  water  may  be  added,  and  left  to  act  till 
it  may  be  wanted.  It  is  best  to  keep  it  close  from 
the  air.  It  may  be  known  when  the  alkaline 
principle  is  exhausted,  by  taking  a piece  of  paper 
stained  with  the  juice  of  the  blue  flowers  of  vio- 
lets, or  the  blossom  of  the  mallow,  which  is  thus 
prepared ; pound  the  blossoms  with  a glass  pestle 
and  mortar,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  a tea-cup, 
then  with  a small  hair  pencil  cover  a sheet  of 
white  paper  with  this  juice,  and  dry  it  for  use;  all 
acids  will  turn  it  red,  and  all  alkalies  will  convert 
it  to  a green  colour. 

As  long  as  any  strength  remains  in  the  fluid,  as 
to  its  alkaline  principle,  the  potash  fluid  will  turn 
a bit  of  this  paper  so  stained,  green. 

You  may  likewise  ascertain  the  comparative 
strength  between  one  solution  of  these  ashes  and 
another,  and  thus  know  how  to  purchase  to  your 
advantage : for  instance,  take  a wine  glass  full  of 
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the  potash  ley,  drop  therein  a few  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  stir  it  with  a glass  rod,  or  clean  bit  of  to- 
bacco pipe,  apply  a bit  of  the  test  paper ; if  it 
appears  green,  more  acid  must  be  added,  and 
stirred  again ; then  apply  the  test  paper  the  se- 
cond time ; if  still  green,  a few  drops  more  must 
be  added,  and  so  continue  till  you  find  that  the 
colour  of  the  paper  is  by  no  means  altered  to  ei- 
ther green  or  red.  The  ley  is  then  neither  acid 
nor  alkali,  but  neutral,  or  a combination  of  both, 
brought  to  a point  of  saturation;  a few  more 
drops  of  the  acid  would  occasion  the  test  paper  to 
take  a red  instead  of  a green  colour,  which  would 
distinctly  show  the  power  of  the  acid  to  pre- 
vail. 

Treating  the  different  leys  in  this  manner,  then 
counting  the  number  of  drops  wanted  to  neutra- 
lize them,  the  strongest  ley  will  be  found  to  be 
that  which  required  the  greatest  quantity  of  acid 
to  overcome  the  power  of  the  alkali. 

The  alkaline  leys  are  also  judged  of  by  their 
specific  gravity  or  weight,  comparative  to  wa- 
ter. ' 

oz.  dr.  gr. 

An  English  pint  of  spring  water 
weighs  about 15  3 12 

A strong  ley  of  the  same  measure  17  6 18 

The  difference  between  the  two,  is  two  ounces 
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three  drachms  and  six  grains,  so  much  alkaline 
salt  being  contained  in  a pint  of  such  ley. 

To  return  to  the  dying  of  cotton  chemic  blue, 
take  some  of  the  blue  liquid  prepared  with  indigo 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  put  it  into  another  pan  of 
the  same  manufacture,  large  enough  to  hold  two 
or  three  times  as  much  as  you  intend  to  put  in, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  room  to  stir  it ; you 
must  then  add  some  of  the  potash  or  alkaline  li- 
quor by  degrees,  till,  after  several  trials,  you 
find  it  does  not  taste  sour ; or  if  you  do  not  like  to 
taste  it,  take  a small  slip  of  cotton,  off  the  fag 
end  of  any  piece  of  calico  or  muslin,  and  dip  it 
in,  after  having  it  wetted  out  in  warm  water ; if 
the  acid  is  neutralized,  the  cotton  will  be  sound ; 
if  not,  it  will  be  tender,  when  dried.  If  the  acid 
predominates  much  the  cotton  will  be  rotten  as 
tinder,  but  when  perfectly  strong  and  sound  after 
being  dried,  then  the  liquid  is  fit  to  dye  cotton 
and  muslin. 

Take  the  goods  which  should  be  first  wetted 
out  and  wrung,  then  work  them  in  the  flat  tub  of 
water,  with  a little  of  this  blue  added  and  well 
stirred  in  proportion  to  the  shade  wanted.  From 
half  a pint  to  a pint  of  the  liquid  blue  is  sufficient 
for  two  pieces  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight 
yards  each,  if  not  of  a very  full  pattern. 

Blue,  when  dyed,  should  be  dried  in  a cool 
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stove;  and  if  book  muslins,  framed;  and  furni- 
ture, stiffened,  glazed,  or  callendered. 

Saxon,  or  Chemic  Green, 

The  same  blue  vat  will  do  for  green,  but  it  is 
best  to  make  another,  by  putting  only  eight  ounces 
of  indigo  instead  of  twelve  to  four  pounds  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  If  the  preparation  has  been  made  two 
or  three  months  it  is  the  better,  having  been  often 
stirred  before  it  was  neutralized  with  the  al- 
kali. 

Boil  of  old  fustic  a strong  decoction,  which 
should  always  be  ready  at  hand  as  a store,  keep- 
ing plenty  according  to  the  work  done,  including 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  goods. 

Mix  some  of  the  chemic  blue  with  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  old  fustic  in  the  following  man- 
ner, put  into  a tub,  six  pails  of  soft  and  clear 
water,  then  a pint  of  blue  (neutralized),  then  six 
pails  of  the  decoction  of  fustic ; stir  these  three 
together  well.  Some  dyers  will  add  a little  weak 
alum  liquor,  till  it  just  tastes,  before  they  put  the 
blue  in.  It  should  be  but  little,  or  otherwise  it 
will  precipitate  the  fustic:  this  mixture  should 
stand  two  hours  to  settle. 

The  muslin  or  calico, say  two  pieces  twenty- 
four  yards  each,  should,  with  the  usual  precau- 
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tions,  be  passed  through  a strong  decoction  of  old 
fustic  or  tumerick,  hot  as  the  hand  will  bear,  as 
the  jellow  was  before.  They  are  then  to  be  taken 
out,  and  the  green  mixture  before- mentioned  to 
be  added,  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  the 
green  required ; when  finished,  whether  for  the 
callenderer  or  glazer,  they  should  be  dried  in  a 
stove  moderately  warm. 

These  two  colours  are  very  fugitive,  especialli/ 
upon  cotton  goods,-  but  sometimes  the  customer 
will  not  go  to  the  price  of  the  fast  green  or  blue, 
hereafter  to  be  described. 

For  Saxon  blue  the  indigo  of  Spanish  America 
is  the  best  and  cheapest;  it  is  termed  Guatimala^ 
from  a province  of  Spanish  America;  if  good,  it 
will  be  of  a dark  violet  colour  in  the  inside; 
when  you  break  a lump  of  it,  by  rubbing  it 
upon  your  nail,  it  will  appear  coppery;  the  lighter 
it  weighs  the  better.  It  is  the  produce  of  a plant 
called  nil,  or  anil ; it  is  put  into  a tub  of  water, 
that  is,  the  whole  plant,  the  leaves,  bark,  and 
flowers;  after  the  expiration  of  some  time  the 
water  begins  to  heat  and  bubble,  then  grows  thick, 
and  assumes  a violet  colour.  By  means  of  a cock, 
the  water,  impregnated  with  the  whole  colouring 
substance  of  the  plant,  runs  into  a second  tub,  called 
the  heater^  where  it  is  beaten  by  a battering  mill; 
the  indigo  is  thereby  precipitated  so  completely, 
that  the  water  loses  all  colour,  and  becomes  as 
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dear  as  common  water.  A cock  is  then  turned 
on  till  the  water  runs  off  level  to  the  surface  of 
the  blue  dregs ; a lower  cock  is  afterwards  turned, 
in  order  that  the  whole  substance  may  run  into 
the  third  tub  called  the  repository,  because  in 
this  tub  the  indigo  remains  to  dry;  it  is  then 
taken  out,  and  moulded  into  cakes  or  tablets,  &c. 
See  P.  Labat.  Hist,  of  the  Antilles. 

In  the  East  Indies  the  leaves  of  indigo  are  fer- 
mented for  the  space  of  four  days;  in  America, 
on  the  contrary,  the  fermentation  is  generally 
completed  in  forty  hours,  which  plainly  proves 
that  the  plants  there  used,  contain  a much  larger 
quantity  of  volatile  alkali  than  elsewhere,  by 
which  the  operation  is  rendered  more  difficult, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  not  stopping  in  time,  and 
thus  preventing  putrefaction,  which  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  failure  in  this  operation. 

To  set  a cold  Indigo  Vat  for  Cotton^  <^c. 

Put  three  pounds  of  slacked  lime  sifted  into  six 
quarts  or  more  of  water,  boiling  hot,  stir  it  well 
for  some  time,  and  after  it  has  settled  draw  off 
the  clear  liquid ; then  dissolve  in  this  clear  liquor 
three  pounds  of  green  copperas,  stirring  it  well 
till  all  is  dissolved;  then  let  it  settle  till  next  day: 
have  ready  a cask  of  deal,  because  oak  would 
blacken  and  tarnish  the  dye,  by  means  of  the  iron 
c 2 
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or  copperas.  Put  seventy-five  gallons  of  water 
into  this  cask,  add  the  lime  and  copperas  to  the 
same,  and  have  three  pounds  of  indigo  well 
ground  ready  at  hand,  dissolved  in  three  pints  of 
strong  solutions  of  potash,  such  as  was  stated  to 
be  prepared  for  neutralizing  the  chemic  blue ; put 
this  solution  of  indigo  and  potash  into  the  tub  of 
water,  lime,  &c.  after  this  is  well  stirred  and 
left  to  settle,  it  produces  a deal  of  froth ; but  the 
liquor  takes  a fine  green  colour,  which  turns  to 
blue  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

It  will  do  equally  as  well  with  soda,  which  is 
the  mottle  soap  manufacturer’s  lye,  made  from 
barilla  instead  of  potash. 

Another  Indigo  Vat. 

\ 

To  five  hundred  quarts  of  water  put  from  seven 
to  eight  pounds  of  indigo  in  an  iron  boiler;  boil 
the  indigo  with  sixteen  pounds  of  a decotion  of 
potash,  and  eight  pounds  of  lime;  after  the  lime 
and  potash  have  been  in  contact,  as  in  all  these 
instances  it  should  be,  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  take  away  the  carbonic  acid  from 
the  potash,  the  clear  decoction  is  what  the  indigo 
is  to  be  boiled  in;  and  the  indigo  is  to  be  pounded 
and  ground  extremely  fine  in  water,  before  it  is 
put  into  the  alkaline  solution  of  potash.  Then  it 
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is  to  be  boiled  till  the  whole  of  the  indigo  rises 
to  the  surface  like  a cream;  and  till,  in  striking 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  with  a stick,  it  appears 
bj  the  sound  to  contain  no  substance.  While  the 
indigo  is  boiling  you  must  slack  the  same  quan- 
tity, namely,  eight  pounds  of  lime  in  about  twenty 
quarts  of  warm  water,  and  sixteen  pounds  of  cop- 
peras dissolved  in  this  lime  water.  The  vat  being- 
half  filled  with  water,  the  solution  of  lime  and 
copperas  is  to  be  put  into  it;  the  indigo  solution 
is  then  poured  into  it,  minding  at  different  times 
to  rince  the  copper  with  some  of  the  lixivium 
reserved  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  nothing 
should  be  lost,  when  all  are  together  in  the  vat. 
This  being  filled  to  about  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  edge,  is  to  be  stirred  two  or  three  times  a day, 
till  it  is  fit  for  dying,  which  it  will  be  in  about 
forty-eight  hours,  and  often  sooner,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  by  which  the 
fermentation  is  more  or  less  accelerated.  When 
the  strength  of  the  vat  is  exhausted,  it  must  be 
replenished;  if  the  liquor  becomes  black,  it  wants 
copperas;  if  yellow,  lime  is  wanting:  when  the 
indigo  is  far  spent,  more  must  be  added  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  first,  according  to  Hillott  and 
D’ApIigny. 

In  this  vat,  as  respects  the  blue  dye,  if  it  is  to 
dye  muslin,  calicoes,  &c.  the  form  should  be 
square,  about  two  yards  long;  one  yard  to  one 
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and  a half  wide,  and  from  seven  to  eight  feet  deep, 
and  the  pieces  are  to  be  hooked  into  a frame.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  such  vats, 
where  much  work  is  done,  because  they  would 
work  in  succession;  by  stirring  them  previous 
to  working  some  hours,  the  weaker  would  do  the 
lighler  shades,  the  stronger  the  fuller  colours.  If 
the  vat  is  in  order,  the  goods  always  come  out 
green  and  turn  blue  in  the  air : this  should  be 
ascertained  by  small  patterns,  previous  to  work- 
ing of  the  whole.  When  any  goods  are  dyed  in 
these  vats,  if  not  full  enough  at  one  dip,  they  may 
be  left  a certain  time,  then  dipped  again,  and  left 
according  as  they  seem  to  require  it.  When  they 
are  blue  enough,  and  fully  aired,  they  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  hooks,  and  well  washed  off  in  two 
or  three  fresh  clean  waters,  or  at  a wash- wheel 
in  a clear  running  stream ; when  perfectly  clean, 
they  are  ready  for  the  callenderer  or  glazer. 

On  dying  Cotton  fast  Greefgtith  the  Cold 
Indigo  Vat  and  Weld. 

After  dying  the  muslin  blue  in  the  blue  vat, 
then  a proportion  of  weld  is  boiled  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  fast  yellow.  According  to  the  full- 
ness of  the  blue  ground,  and  of  what  the  green 
is  to  be,  so  much  weld  must  be  boiled,  and  a pro- 
portion of  alum  used;  the  goods,  after  being 
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worked  in  the  same  manner  by  the  selvage,  must 
be  washed  off;  and  stiffened,  if  for  the  glazer, 
but  not  if  for  dress ; but  framed  by  the  muslin 
dresser. 


Another  Cold  Blue  Vat  for  Linen  and  Cotton, 


The  indigo  is  to  be  ground  and  put  into  warm 
water  with  copperas,  in  quantity  twice  the  weight 
of  the  indigo,  and  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
burnt  lime  as  of  copperas ; let  the  water  be  only 
sufficient  to  mix  it  thick  at  first ; keep  it  stirred ; 
and  as  it  becomes  dissolved  and  green  under  the 
surface,  increase  the  water,  often  stirring  and 
tiying  it,  by  putting  in  a pattern  between  the 
stirrings,  at  some  hours  distance,  between  each 
pattern,  and  increasing  the  water,  then  in  twenty- 
four  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


Solution  of  Indigo  for  penciling  printed  Muslin^ 
Haussman, 


To  twenty-five  gallons  of  water  add  sixteen 
pounds  of  indigo,  and  thirty  pounds  of  carbonate 
of  potash ; when  mixed  and  placed  over  the  fire, 
as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  boil,  add  quick 
lime  by  a little  at  a time  to  render  the  alkali 
caustic;  then  twelve  pounds  of  red  orpiment,  and 
boil  till  it  will  give  a yellow  colour  to  transparent 
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glass.  Were  I to  make  this  solution  of  indigo^  I 
would  have  the  alkali  first  made  caustic  by  lime, 
and  then  put  the  clear  liquor  to  the  other  ma- 
terials. 


On  dying  Cotton  fast  Buff, 


Take  a brown  stone  pan  or  pipkin,  glazed ; it 
must  not  be  the  common  glazed  wares,  because 
these  are  glazed  with  lead,  and  the  acids  decom- 
pose the  glazing,  set  the  lead  free  from  the  vessel, 
and  cause  it  to  enter  into  combination  in  many 
instances,  with  the  ingredients,  and  sometimes 
would  totally  spoil  and  disappoint  the  dyer  or 
chemist  in  his  process.  The  stone  ware,  if  used 
with  care,  will  stand  fire;  this,  instead  of  being 
glazed  with  lead,  is  glazed  with  sea  salt,  viz. 
muriate  of  soda.  Having  a proper  vessel  to  hold 
about  half  a gallon  or  a gallon,  put  into  it  nitric 
acid,  commonly  called  double  aqua  fortis,  half 
the  vessel  full,  (it  is  none  the  ivofse  for  keeping 
after  it  is  made),  add  by  small^Bgrees,  to  this 
acid,  either  old  horse  shoe  nails,  from  the  farrier, 
because  they  are  made  of  the  purest  iron,  or  the 
cuttings  of  tin,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  tinman’s ; for 
this  is  the  purest  iron,  though  only  covered  with 
tin,  and  the  little  tin  on  the  bits  of  plate,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  inimical  to  the  dye.  Observe  not 
to  put  much  in  at  a time,  or  to  stoop  near  to  it, 
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as  red  fumes  or  smoke  would  arise ; and  if  the 
iron  is  added  in  great  excess,  most  of  the  liquor 
would  come  over  the  top  of  the  vessel.  The 
fumes  are  very  destructive  to  the  lungs,  and  also 
contaminate  the  air;  therefore,  begin  to  prepare 
the  liquid  long  before  you  want  it,  by  dropping, 
hourly,  small  quantities  of  the  iron  at  a time,  into 
the  aqua  fortis,  and  then  no  very  perceptible  fume 
will  arise.  Continue  this  process,  till,  by  stirring 
with  a glass  rod  or  thin  tobacco  pipe,  you  find 
that  it  gets  much  slower  in  dissolving ; by  keep- 
ing a little  of  the  iron  at  the  bottom,  and  occa- 
sionally adding  aqua  fortis,  you  may  always 
have  this  preparation  ready,  according  to  the  de- 
mand you  may  have  for  it.  The  way  to  use  it  is 
thus  : — having  a copper  of  hot  water  ready,  put  a 
part  of  it  to  some  cold,  in  a flat  tub,  till  the 
mixture  is  as  hot  as  the  hand  will  bear;  then, 
according  to  the  paleness  or  fullness  of  your 
pattern,  put  in  some  of  your  dissolved  iron,  stir- 
ring it  to  make  it  mix  well.  Begin  with  about 
half  a pint  for  twQ  pieces,  of  twenty-four  yards, 
as  it  is  best  to  be  under  at  first,  remembering  that 
you  may  at  any  time  add;  when,  to  diminish,  is 
by  no  means  so  easy  : then  have  ready  a flat  tub 
of  water,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  hand 
will  bear,  into  which  put  some  settled  and  clear 
solution  of  pearl-ash,  and  have  ready  likewise 
another  tub  of  clear  cold  water,  to  wash  off*  in ; 
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then  pass  the  pieces  (always  taking  the  precaution 
to  have  them  well  wetted  out  in  one  of  the  tubs  of 
hot  water,  before  either  the  solution  of  iron  or 
pearl-asK4s  put  into  either  of  them),  then  pass 
the  pieces  thibugh  the  solution  of  iron,  six  or 
seven  times,  edging  them  over  by  the  selvage  to 
keep  them  even ; then  wring  them  out  (first 
folding  them  even  upon  a board),  wash  them  off, 
then  pass  them  through  the  solution  of  pearl-ash, 
then  wash  them  off  again  in  fresh  and  clean 
water,  and  you  have  a permanent  and  bright 
buff,  as  good  a colour  as  can  be  dyed  upon  cotton. 
Here  we  may  see  what  an  affinity  iron  and  cotton 
have  to  each  other,  when  iron  is  in  a state  of  so- 
lution, through  the  medium  of  the  acid;  although 
the  colour  is  not  so  beautiful  in  every  instance, 
yet  let  the  acid  that  has  dissolved  iron  be  what  it 
may,  cotton  will  imbibe  the  iron  from  it.  Water 
when  pure,  at  the  temperature  of  about  70  and 
upwards,  will  dissolve  iron.  What  is  left  of  this 
solution  of  iron,  and  the  pearl-ash,  may  each  be 
kept  in  a separate  deal  tub  for  future  use. 

On  dying  Cotton  Pink, 

Take  safflower,  in  proportion  to  its  goodness, 
and  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  dyed ; put  the 
safflower  into  water,  pure  and  clear ; here  it  must 
be  trod  till  the  water  becomes  fully  charged  with  a 
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kind  of  extractive  yellow  colour.  It  is  best  to 
put  the  safflower  into  a strong  linen  bag  or 
sack ; a sack,  containing  sixty  pounds,  will  take 
a raan  two  days  to  wash  it  clean : if  done  in 
a clear  running  stream,  the  yellow  colour  will 
run  away ; if  you  have  a small  quantity  in  a 
tub,  it  must  be  let  out  at  a plug-hole,  which  every 
flat  tub  should  have.  It  must  be  worked  or  trod 
till  all  this  yellow  colour  is  got  out  of  it,  or  else 
the  pink  colour  that  is  drawn  from  it  afterwards 
will  not  be  bright.  The  sacks  used  in  washing, 
after  a time,  become  dyed  of  a cherry  colour. 
When  thoroughly  washed,  take  it  out  of  the  bag 
or  sack,  and  put  it  into  a deal  tub  or  trough,  and 
add  about  six  pounds  of  pearl-ash,  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  safflower ; weigh  it  before  it  is  wetted  ; 
let  the  ash  be  well  melted  in  water,  and  pour  part 
of  the  clear  off,  and  thoroughly  well  mix  it  with^ 
the  safflower ; then  after  having  stood  for  some 
time,  strain  it  through  a cloth  or  sieve,  into 
another  deal  trough.  The  whole  solution  of 
pearl-ash  should  not  be  put  on  at  once,  but  at 
separate  times.  If  there  should  be  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  safflower  would  yield  more  colour 
by  having  a small  quantity  more  of  the  pearl-ash 
melted,  it  may  be  done ; it  should  be  used  cold 
to  the  safflower  and  carbonate ; or  mild  potash 
or  pearl-ash  is  better  than  caustic.  By  putting 
the  solution  of  pearl-ash  on  the  safflower  at  dif- 
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ferent  times,  it  will  be  discovered  when  the 
fluid  filters  through  the  cloth  or  sieve,  free  from 
colour. 

The  colour  is  of  a cherry  hue,  and  is  resinous; 
therefore  the  water  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  and 
the  mild  alkali  or  carbonate  of  potash  is  added,  to 
dissolve  this  resin. 

To  overcome  the  influence  of  the  pearl-ash, 
which  yellows  the  red  colour,  some  crystal  of 
tartar  is  pounded  fine,  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  added  to  the  liquor  after  being  cooled 
down  nearly  cold.  In  the  south  of  France  they 
use  lemon  juice. 

The  colour  is  then  raised  by  the  tartar,  from 
the  eflects  of  the  pearl-ash,  and  is  mixed  with 
cold  water,  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  the 
pattern  desired,  and  worked  six  or  seven  times  in 
it,  as  in  other  colours.  What  is  left  of  the  co- 
lour, must  be  taken  up  with  some  skein  cotton 
and  dried;  and  may  be  added  to  water,  upon 
another  occasion,  by  saturating  the  acid  with  a 
solution  of  pearl-ash,  which  will  strip  the  cotton 
of  the  dye.  The  solution  of  tartar  will  again 
redden  the  colour,  from  the  yellow  of  the  pearl- 
ash;  this  must  be  done  if  any  is  remaining,  for  it 
will  not  keep  in  a fluid  state.  I shall  not  de- 
scribe any  other  process  of  cotton  till  I have 
treated  of  wool  and  silk. 


I 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  dying  SUL 

First,  on  aluming  silk,  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of 
alum  being  dissolved  in  a copper  of  hot  water, 
IS  then  put  into  a tub  of  forty  or  fifty  pails  in 
size,  and  stirred  and  well  mixed,  lest  the  cold 
water  should  crystalize  the  alum,  and  spot  the 
silk ; when  this  happens,  dipping  in  warm  water 
dissolves  the  alum.  The  silk  should  be  alumed 
cold,  for  if  hot,  it  hurts  the  lustre  of  the  silk ; the 
alum  IS  used  for  certain  reds  and  yellows,  and  the 
shades  arising  from  them,  but  not  for  blue. 


The  blue  Vat  of  Indigo  for  Silk. 

“ This  should  be  so  contrived,  that  heat  maybe 
applied  to  it,  which  is  mostly  done  now  by  steam, 
both  for  woollen  woad  vats  and  indigo  vats.  For 
silk,  take  eight  pounds  of  the  finest  indigo,  and  six 
of  the  best  pearl-ash,  and  from  three  to  four  ounces 
of  madder  for  every  pound  of  ash,  besides  eight 
pounds  of  bran,  for  the  whole,  worked  in  several 
waters  to  take  out  the  flour.  When  washed,  and 
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most  of  the  water  squeezed  out,  the  bran  is  to  be 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  pearl-ash 
and  the  madder  is  then  mixed,  bj  bruising  them 
roughly  together,  and  bolLug  them  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  in  a copper  containing  two-thirds  of  the 
vat;  the  liquor  is  then  suffered  to  rest,  and  the 
fire  damped.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to 
this,  the  indigo  is  steeped  in  a bucket  of  warm 
water,  washing  it  well,  and  even  changing  the 
water,  which  has  a reddish  cast.  Some  dyers 
begin  by  boiling  the  indigo  in  a ley,  consisting  of 
one  pound  of  pearl-ash,  and  two  buckets  of 
water ; they  afterwards  pound  it  in  a mortar 
quite  wet,  and  when  it  becomes  like  paste,  fill  the 
mortar  with  the  liquor  before  boiled,  and  still  hot, 
bruising  it  for  some  time.  They  then  suffer  it  to 
stand  a few  moments,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear, 
into  a separate  boiler  or  into  the  vat.  The  same 
quantity  of  the  mixture  is  then  poured  upon  the 
indigo,  remaining  in  the  mortar,  bruising  and 
mixing  it  well ; and  then,  as  before,  pouring  off 
the  clear  into  the  boiler,  and  this  is  repeated  until 
the  whole  of  the  indigo  is  dissolved  in  the  liquor ; 
the  whole  of  the  liquor  in  the  boiler  is  then  gra- 
dually poured  into  the  vat,  on  the  bran  at  the 
bottom,  adding  afterwards  the  remainder  of  the 
composition  grounds  and  all.  After  stirring  and 
raking  for  some  time,  it  is  left  without  heat,  till  it 
is  cool  enough  to  bear  the  hand  in,  when  a little 
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heat  is  added  to  keep  it  as  it  is;  and  so  continued 
till  it  begins  to  turn  green,  which  is  easily  known, 
by  trying  it  with  a little  white  silk.  When  the 
green  begins  to  appear,  it  should  be  stirred  with 
the  rake,  then  suffered  to  stand,  till  the  brown 
and  coppery  skim,  which  rises  upon  the  surface, 
shews  the  vat  is  come  to.  But  as  it  is  necessary  to 
be  very  certain  of  this,  the  scum  should  be  well 
examined;  and  if,  when  blown  aside,  it  imme- 
diately forms  a fresh  scum,  it  is  as  it  ought  to 
be.  In  this  state  it  is  to  stand  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  a new  composition  is  made  in  order 
to  complete  it.  For  this  purpose,  as  much  water 
as  is  requisite  to  fill  the  vat  is  put  into  a copper, 
boiling  it  with  two  pounds  of  pearl-ashes,  and 
four  ounces  of  madder,  as  at  first.  This  new 
liquor  is  poured  into  the  vat,  raked  and  mixed, 
and  being  left  to  stand  for  four  hours,  it  is  then 
ready  for  dying.  When  a vat  or  vats,  is  set  for 
green,  double  the  quantity  of  madder  is  to  be 
added;  it  works  much  greener  than  the  other, 
and  gives  a more  permanent  colour,  equally 
pleasing  to  the  eye ; when  exhausted  of  its  colour, 
it  becomes  brown,  almost  the  colour  of  beer;  the 
other  becomes  blackish.  The  size  of  the  vat,  for 
the  above  quantity  of  indigo,  &c.  is  about  five 
feet  deep,  two  feet,  or  two  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter,  at  top ; and  one  foot  and  a half,  or  two 
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feetj  at  bottom  ; in  the  form  of  an  inverted  sugar 
loaf. 

In  order  to  produce  different  shades  of  blue, 
the  silk  intended  for  the  darkest,  should  be  first 
dipped  in  the  fresh  vat,  and  so  on  to  the  lightest ; 
as  the  vat  weakens,  the  silk  should  be  kept  in 
longer,  till  the  vat  appears  exhausted,  serving 
only  for  the  lightest  shades.  When  it  begins  not 
only  to  be  weak  but  dull,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
feed  the  vat,  with  a fresh  composition,  as  follows  : 
a decoction  of  pearl-ash,  one  pound ; madder,  two 
ounces ; a handful  of  washed  bran,  boiled  to- 
gether, a quarter  of  an  hour,  eitlier  in  water  or  in 
a portion  of  the  same  vat,  if  it  is  yet  sufficiently 
full  to  afford  it ; after  this  mixture  is  added,  it 
should  be  well  raked,  and  suffered  to  rest,  two  or 
three  hours,  more  or  less,  before  the  dying  is 
again  resumed.  For  the  finest  blues  a fresh  vat 
is  the  best,  and  if  only  pale  blues  are  required,  a 
vat  set  on  purpose,  with  less  indigo,  will  answer 
better  than  a strong  vat  that  has  been  weakened, 
because,  though  weak,  it  will  give  more  lively 
colours.’'  Macquer. 

On  dying  Violet^  Royal  Purple^  on  Silk. 

A copper  is  boiled  with  a quantity  of  archil,  in 
proportion  to  the  colour  required,  from  two  to 
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four  tinies  the  weight  of  the  silk;  when  the 
archil  has  boiled  about  ten  minutes,  the  fire  is 
damped,  the  archil  is  left  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
liquor  is  put  into  a vessel  of  convenient  size,  in 
which  the  silk  is  returned  and  worked  with  care, 
to  keep  it  even.  You  have  a small  corresponding 
pattern  at  work  with  the  mass,  or  quanti  tj  of  silk 
that  jou  intend  for  purple,  which  at  times  jou 
put  into  the  blue  vat,  to  regulate  your  depth  of 
archil  ground;  as  the  purple  is  a compound 
colour  arising  from  the  union  of  the  blue  of 
indigo,  and  the  red  of  archil.  When  you  have 
got  the  red  of  the  archil  deep  enough,  you  then 
wash  it  oflP,  and  put  it  into  the  vat  with  due  pre- 
cautions ; the  fulness  of  the  archil  ground,  and  the 
depth  of  the  blue,  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  patterns,  which  are  to  be  matched. 

On  dying  Silk  Lilac, 

As  lilac  is,  and  should  be  a bright  light  shade 
of  the  violet  or  purple,  to  give  it  the  blue  requires 
great  management ; the  vats  being  generally  too 
strong,  it  is  best  to  mix  a little  of  a new  rich 
vat,  with  some  pearl-ash,  in  clean  cold  water ; 
and  so  prepare  a liquor  on  purpose,  by  which  the  * 
lilacs  may  be  blued  or  reddened  at  pleasure. 
When  this  liquor  is  first  mixed,  it  becomes  of  a 
green  colour,  the  silks  should  not  be  dipped  till 
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the  liquor  begins  to  lose  this  green,  and  is  in- 
clining to  the  colour  of  blue.  The  pearl-ash 
added  to  this  liquor,  helps  to  blue  the  archil,  be- 
cause the  effect  of  alkali  upon  red,  is  to  render 
them  violet. 

Another  Process  for  Silk  Lilac, 

This  process  is  to  use  the  chemic  blue  with  the 
archil,  according  to  the  shade  required. 

Another  Process  for  Muslin,  &;c,  ( Lilac.) 

This  is  to  mix  the  neutralized  chemic  blue  for 
cotton,  with  the  pink  dje  of  carthamus  or  saf- 
flower, according  to  the  shade  required. 

Silk  Violet  or  Purple,  with  Logwood. 

The  silk  should  be  alumed  and  washed.  The 
logwood  should  be  boiled  in  large  quantities,  like 
the  fustic,  that  was  directed  for  green,  but  should 
not  be  kept  longer  for  this  purpose  than  two  or 
three  weeks;  it  is  far  better  used  cold  than  hot. 

Silk  Violet,  with  Brazil  Wood  and  Logwood. 

The  silk  must  be  alumed  and  cooled  as  usual ; 
it  is  then  alumed  and  dyed  in  a liquor  of  Brazil 
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wood,  of  the  common  heat,  then  in  the  cold  log- 
wood, and  Bnallj,  a solution  of  pearl-ash  is  added 
to  the  liquor  in  which  the  ^ilk  was  last  djed.  It 
is  afterwards  washed  and  dried,  but  for  some 
shades  it  is  best  to  have  fresh  liquors,  particu- 
larly for  the  warm  Brazil,  the  cold  logwood,  and 
tlie  solution  of  pearl-ash ; in  this  case  the  quan- 
tity of  each  may  be  much  better  regulated. 

Silk  Violet  or  Purple^  from  Brazil  Wood  and 
ArcML 

The  silk,  when  alumed,  is  dyed  in  the  decoc- 
tion of  Brazil  wood,  according  to  the  shade  re- 
quired ; then  washed  and  then  dyed  in  archil; 
it  is  afterwards  washed  a second  time.  After 
this  it  is  dipped  in  the  vat,  and  wrung  and  dried 
with  the  same  accuracy  used  in  greens  and  blues. 

To  dye  Wool  with  Lac  Dye^  for  Scarlet  and 
Crimson, 

From  the  East  Indies  there  has  been  imported 
much  of  lac  lake,  and  lac  dye;  the  lac  lake,  is  of 
very  uncertain  quality,  having  much  resin,  and 
other  heterogeneous  substances,  and  much  sand 
mixed  with  it.  The  lac  dye  is  superior;  its  va- 
rious prices  shew  the  difference  of  the  value  of  it; 
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I have  seen  many  samples  of  it  from  two  shillings 
and  upwards,  to  twenty  shillings  per  pound. 

This  lac  dye  is  much  used  for  dying  woollen 
yarn  scarlet  and  crimson,  for  carpets  and  hearth 
rugs.  It  is  used  w'ith  a peculiar  spirit,  for  the 
purpose,  which  may  be  purchased  at  the  dry 
salters;  or  of  Mr.  Parke,  chemist,  Goswell- street 
road,  and  of  Mr.  Womersley,  Osborn-place,  White- 
chapel ; the  better  the  lake,  the  more  success 
there  is  in  the  dying ; but  T never  saw  any  that 
would  compare  with  cochineal,  when  the  yarn 
dyed  with  one  was  contrasted  by  the  side  of  the 
other. 

The  mode  of  using  the  lake  dye  is  to  have  the 
lake  ground,  and  put  into  a stone  pan,  (as  has 
been  observed),  the  quantity  of  lake  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  what  is  likely  to  be  used,  and 
stirred  about  by  a glass  rod  or  tobacco  pipe 
stirrer;  with  a proportion  of  the  above-named 
lake  spirit,  sufficient  to  make  it  about  as  fluid  as 
treacle. 

Some  will  use  alum  and  tartar  as  a preparation, 
and  some  will  not;  after  putting  this  mixture  of 
lake  and  spirit  in  the  copper,  then  add  the  goods, 
and  work  it  at  a boiling  heat;  for  scarlet  add 
American,  or  quercitron  bark;  for  crimson  add 
archil. 
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On  Scouring  and  D^ing  Wool, 

Wool  is  scoured  with  stale  urine,  the  staler  the 
better — it  is  used  in  proportion  of  three  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  urine,  full  as  hot  as  the  hand  can 
bear  when  the  wool  is  worked  in  the  fluid.  If 
the  wool  is  in  the  fleece,  what  is  called  its  natural 
yolk,  which  preserves  the  wool  from  the  moth, 
and  is  of  a greasy  nature,  is  scoured  out  by  the 
volatile  alkali  of  the  urine ; — if  it  is  spun  yarn,  it 
has  Gallipoli  oil,  or  rape  oil  imbibed  in  the  thread, 
which  the  spinner  uses  to  cause  the  wool  to  stick, 
and  cohere  together  when  breaking,  carding,  scrib- 
bling, throwing  and  spinning  it  into  yarn.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  wool  should  be  scoured 
very  clean  and  white,  to  be  dyed  of  any  brilliant 
or  bright  colour.  The  wool  is  passed,  two,  three, 
and  in  some  instances,  four  times  through  fresh 
scouring  liquors;  in  the  last,  and  sometimes  in 
the  two  last,  soap  is  used,  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  in  some  instances  to 
twenty-one  pounds  or  more  to  the  pack  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  wool,  according 
as  it  is  fine  or  coarse;  for  superfine  colours  more 
than  common  is  used. 

Worsted  requires  less  than  coarse  yarn,  having 
less  grease  and  dirt  in  it. 
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A Pastily  or  Woad  Vatyfor  Blueyfrom  Hillot, 

Take  for  experience,  upon  as  small  a scale  as  can 
be  tried,  a copper  vessel  of  about  12  gallons,  two 
thirds  full  of  soft  water,  and  one  ounce  of  madder; 
place  this  small  copper,  immersed  and  fastened  in 
a larger  copper  of  water,  so  that  the  heat  may  be 
applied,  to  keep  the  liquor  in  the  smaller  copper 
of  a proper  heat  or  temperature ; it  is  then  in  fact 
in  a water  bath.  Having  lighted  the  fire,  add  a 
good  handful  of  bran,  and  five  pounds  of  woad ; 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  have  it  stirred  and 
covered,  and  the  heat  about  blood  warm,  and  con- 
tinue that  heat  as  near  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  be 
lower  than  summer  heat,  by  the  thermometer,  nor 
higher  by  the  same  instrument  than  fever  heat. 

The  vat,  before  well  stirred  and  covered,  should 
again  be  stirred  at  seven,  at  nine,  and  at  twelve  at 
night,  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  at  four.  Hil- 
lot  describing  the  process,  observes,  The  woad 
then  working,  some  air  bubbles  began  to  rise 
pretty  large,  but  few  in  number,  and  of  a very 
faint  colour ; it  had  then  two  ounces  of  lime  added, 
and  was  stirred ; this  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ; at  five  o’clock  a pattern  was  put  in,  and  at 
six  o’clock  the  pattern  was  taken  out,  and  the  vat 
stirred.  This  pattern  had  received  some  colour. 
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At  seven  o’clock  I put  in  another^  and  at  eight 
stirred  it  again.  This  second  pattern  was  tolera- 
bly bright.  Then  an  ounce  of  prepared  indigo 
was  added;  at  nine  o’clock  another  pattern;  at 
ten  stirred  again,  (taking  the  pattern  out)  and 
putting  in  an  ounce  of  lime,  because  it  began  to 
smell  sweetish ; at  eleven  another  pattern ; and 
at  twelve  at  noon  stirred  again ; this  process  was 
continued  until  five  o’clock  in  the  evening;  I 
then  added  three  ounces  of  prepared  indigo ; at 
six  I tried  another  pattern,  and  at  seven  stirred 
again ; the  last  pattern  that  was  taken  out  was  of 
a very  good  green,  and  became  a bright  blue. 
One  ounce  of  lime  was  added,  to  sustain  it  till 
nine  o’clock  next  morning;  patterns  were  put  in 
from  time  to  time;  the  last  was  very  beautiful. 
The  vat  was  filled  up  with  water,  and  a small 
quantity  of  bran ; it  was  then  stirred,  after  that 
patterns  were  tried  every  hour  till  five  o’clock  in 
the  evening  ; when  being  in  a proper  state,  it  was 
immediately  worked.  It  had  then  some  lime 
added  to  preserve  it ; it  was  stirred  and  left  to  an- 
other opportunity  to  re-heat. 


The  Manner  of  Preparing  the  Indigo  for  the  Woad 
Vaty  in  Proportion  to  that  of  Hillot, 

Boil  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  two  ounces 
of  potash,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  madder, 
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and  one  ounce  of  bran,  then  let  it  settle  half  an 
hour;  after  it  is  all  settled  and  taken  out  of  the 
boiler,  and  is  put  into  another  copper,  with  four 
ounces  of  indigo  finely  ground,  the  liquor  should 
be  kept  stirred,  and  very  hot,  but  not  boiled  ; and 
at  intervals,  some  lixivium  of  lime  should  be  put 
into  it,  and  that  being  cold  will  keep  the  other 
from  boiling,  and  render  the  potash  more  active. 
As  soon  as  the  indigo  appears  dissolved,  and  pro- 
perly diluted,  damp  the  fire  and  cover  the  solu- 
tion ; after  it  is  settled,  put  in  a pattern,  which 
when  taken  out,  will  turn  blue  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air;  if  it  does  not,  more  clear  lixivium 
must  be  added.  Of  this  solution  of  indigo,  those 
proportions  are  added  to  a woad  vat,  as  were  ob- 
served in  the  preceding  process. 

Rules  to  Judge  of  the  State  of  the  Woad  Vat. 

The  vat  is  ready  for  working  and  to  dye  blue 
when  the  sediment  or  grounds  at  the  bottom  are 
of  a fine  brown  green,  when  it  changes  upon  tak- 
ing out  of  the  vat.  When  the  froth  which  rises  in 
great  bubbles  on  the  surface,  is  of  a fine  Prussian 
blue,  and  when  the  pattern  that  has  been  steeped 
an  hour,  comes  out  a dark  grass  green  colour,  and 
changes  in  the  air  to  a blue ; when  the  liquor  is 
clear  and  reddish,  and  the  drops  which  stick  to 
the  rake,  brown ; when  the  sediment  or  grounds 
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change  colour  on  being  taken  out  of  the  brevet  or 
liquor,  and  become  brown  on  exposure  to  the  open 
air;  when  the  liquor  is  neither  harsh  nor  greasy 
to  the  feel,  and  neither  smells  of  lime  nor  of  lixi- 
vium, then  the  vat  is  known  to  be  in  a proper 
state  for  working. 

Indications^  when  a Vat  has  suffered  hy  too  much 
' or  too  little  Lime. 

Xhese  are  two  extremes,  which  ought  carefully 
to  ,be  avoided;  and  I shall  give  directions  how 
they  may  be  remedied. 

When  the  lime  has  been  deficient,  or  a pattern 
comes  out  a dirty  grey  blue,  and  the  sediment 
does  not  change  its  colour,  there  is  scarcely  any 
efiervescence  on  the  vat ; the  liquor  smells  only  of 
lime,  or  of  the  lixivium  of  lime.. 


To  Remedy  the  Deficiency  of  Lime. 

If  the  vat  is  not  too  far  gone  after  the  addition 
of  a little  bran,  madder,  and  some  woad,  then  try 
the  patterns  from  hour  to  hour;  by  these  opera,? 
tions  you  will  be  able  to  judge. 

A deficiency  of  lime  is  evident  when  there  is  iijj 
etfervescence  on  the  liquor;  and  when  by  dashing 
the  surface  of  the  liquor,  it  mskes  a hissing  noise; 
and  by  the  bursting  of  a number  of  small  air  bubr 
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bles;  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  these  small  bub- 
bles when  they  break  appear  tarnished,  and  not 
large  air  bubbles  of  a fine  blue  colour ; the  liquor 
has  also  an  offensive  smell,  like  rotten  eggs.  TbO 
liquor  is  harsh  and  dry  to  the  feel,  and  the  sedU: 
ment  does  not  change  colour,  when  taken  out  of 
the  liquor. 

When  these  effects  have  proceeded  too  far,  it  is 
impossible  to  remedy  the  disease  of  the  vat;  but 
when  not  gone  too  far,  sprinkle  some  lime  into  the 
liquor,  and  stir  it.  If  you  can  thus  cure  the  li- 
quor, and  bring  it  to  smell  of  lime,  and  to  feel  soft, 
cover  the  v at  and  let  it  stand.  If  at  the  expiration 
of  an  hour  and  a half,  the  effervescence  com- 
mences, you  may  put  in  a pattern,  which  in  an 
hour  afterwards  you  may  take  out,  and  regulate 
your  process  according  to  the  degree  of  green 
which  the  pattern  has  imbibed;  but  in  general, 
when  vats  are  in  this  degree  out  of  order,  they  are 
not  so  soon  recovered. 

How  to  work  a Vat  that  is  in  proper  Order* 

^ The  vat  being  in  this  state,  the  cross  suspended, 
and  thirty  ells  of  cloth  ready,  or  scoured  wool  in 
proportion,  designed  for  black  by  dying  of  it  a 
blue  grey;  and  having  passed  and  repassed  this 
cloth  through  the  liquor  a full  half  hour,  it  is 
wound  round  the  winch,  and  thrown  off  into  the 
barrow,  and  aired  by  the  listings  to  change  the 
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g^en  to  blue.  Even  after  this  a second  piece 
maj  be  done  by  the  same  process.  Having  made 
this  overture,  which  is  likewise  called  the  first 
ftirring,  you  stir  the  vat  afresh,  adding  lime;  but 
not  80  much  as  to  destroy  the  proper  smell  and 
feel.  If  the  vat  be  in  a good  state  onihe  first  day, 
it  may  be  stirred  three  or  four  times ; it  must  not 
be  overworked,  particularly  on  the  second  day. 
Concerning  the  colours  to  be  obtained  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  from  a fresh  vat  on  the  first 
day,— the  first  is  for  black,  the  next  for  royal  blue, 
and  the  third  a brown  green.  Then  on  the  se- 
cond day  the  violet,  purple,  and  Turkey  blues,  in 
the  last  stirring.  On  the  third  day  if  the  liquor  is 
too  much  diminished,  it  must  be  filled  up  with  hot 
water.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  light  blues 
may  be  done,  and  on  Saturday  night  add  rather 
more  lime,  to  preserve  the  vat  till  Monday  morn- 
ing. On  Monday  morning  add  more  indigo,  and 
stir  the  paste;  keep  the  vat  liquor  at  a proper 
distance  from  the  top.  Cover  it  for  two  hours  ; 
then  put  in  a pattern,  and  in  an  hour  take  it  out ; 
add  lime  according  to  the  green  shade  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  or  two,  if 
four  vat  has  not  suffered,  you  may  venture  to  com- 
nence  working  it  afresh. 

To  keep  the  cloth,  &c.  from  the  grounds,  there 
8 always  let  down  into  the  vat  before  the  work 
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commences,  an  iron  circle,  with  cords  fastened 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 


Method  of  Dying  'Blue, 

Whether  the  goods  be  cloth  or  skeins  of  yarn, 
they  must  in  all  cases  be  wetted  out  and  wrung, 
and  then  put  into  the  vat ; worked  in  it,  taken  out 
and  aired,  that  they  may  turn  from  green  to  blue, 
and  if  necessary  be  put  in  again. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  dying  dark  blues,  by 
repeated  dippings;  but  if  light  blues  are  dyed  in 
the  vats  that  are  nearly  exhausted,  they  will  not 
be  bright. 

Blue  vats  upon  a large  scale  are  now  mostly 
heated  by  steam,  they  are  then  with  little  trouble 
always  in  a state  fit  for  working,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  re-heating.  They  are  very  convenient 
for  light  colours,  even  after  they  become  very 
weak.  In  some  instances,  in  order  to  dye  light 
colours  to  the  best  advantage,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  set  a vat  on  purpose,  that  should  be  strong 
in  woad  and  weak  in  indigo ; because  the  colour 
would  be  given  more  slowly,  and  the  light  colours 
obtained  from  them  with  much  more  facility. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

On  Dying  Crimson  upon  Worsted  Yarn, 

Proportions  of  wool,  one  pound. 

Of  alum, two  ounces  and  a half. 

Of  white  tartar,  pounded,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Havings  the  water  properly  cleared  by  bran,  the 
scum  taken  off,  and  the  worsted  wetted  out,  let 
the  alum  and  tartar  be  boiled;  when  it  has  com- 
menced boiling,  stir  it  well,  and  put  in  the 
worsted,  and  boil  it  in  the  alum  and  tartar  for 
two  hours;  then  prepare  a fresh  liquor  for  the 
cochineal,  and  for  every  pound  of  wool,  put  in  one 
ounce  of  cochineal ; w hen  it  begins  to  boil,  stir  it 
well,  and  put  in  the  worsted,  and  boil  it  till  the 
liquor  in  the  vessel  is  free  from  colour,  having 
parted  with  the  cochineal,  which  should  now  all 
be  upon,  and  in  the  body  of  the  worsted.  If  a 
series  of  shades  are  required,  less  proportions  of 
cochineal,  alum,  and  tartar^  are  used,  and  the 
lightest  shade  is  dyed  first. 

The  Preparation  of  Archil  to  finish  the  Crimson, 

Put  as  much  archil  as  the  proportion  of  goods 
require,  as  it  respects  both  the  quantity  of  cloth 
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and  worsted ; and  the  fulness  or  lightness  of  the 
shades  of  crimson  required.  Put  this  archil  into 
a copper  of  water  corresponding  in  size,  and  boil 
it,  (the  best  canary  archil  will  bear  boiling),  damp 
the  tire,  let  the  archil  settle,  and  then  have  a 
fresh  liquor  for  the  goods  to  be  put  in,  to  receive 
a proportion  of  archil  according  to  the  pattern 
desired  to  be  matched.  Begin  with  the  lightest, 
and  end  with  the  fullest,  reserving  the  remains  of 
the  archil  liquor  if  it  is  not  all  spent,  for  common 
compound  colours  of  such  shades  as  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  use  it  in. 

On  dying  Scarlet. 

Scarlet  owes  its  beauty  to  a solution  of  tin. 
Muriatic  acid  or  spirit  of  salt  is  the  true  dissol- 
vent of  tin;  some  use  sal-ammoniac,  some  sea 
salt ; the  first  is  a spirit  of  salt  united  to  a volatile 
alkali.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  salt  or 
sal  ammoniac  is  used ; many  different  preparations 
are  employed  by  different  people.  I have  found 
the  following  answer  every  expectation  : block 
tin,  or  rather  grain  tin,  one  ounce,  melted  and 
dropped  from  a heighth  into  water ; the  water 
poured  off,  and  the  tin  put  into  a glass  vessel  or 
stone  jar,  and  then  add  to  it  eight  ounces  of 
nitric  acid,  or  aqua  fortis,  eight  ounces  of  water 
half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  two  drams  of 
salt-petre.  This  preparation  is  better  when  n^ade 
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some  time  before  it  is  used.  In  a copper  of 
cleared  and  boiling  water,  reducing  the  heat,  and  < 
having  the  worsted  wetted  out  ready,  for  every 
pound  of  which  (dry)  put  two  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar  or  white  tartar  pounded,  and  one  dram  and 
a half  of  cochineal.  The  cochineal  must  be  ground; 
when  the  liquor  is  ready  to  boil,  add  two  ounces 
and  a half  of  the  composition  or  solution  of  tin, 
which  immediately  changes  the  colour  of  the 
liquor : stir  it  well ; as  soon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  boil  put  in  the  worsted,  and  boil  it  till  the 
colour  of  the  cochineal  is  taken  up  by  the  worst- 
ed. The  worsted  must  be  taken  out,  and  it  will 
be  of  a flesh  colour  ; and  the  water  in  the  copper 
will  be  like  common  water,  and  almost  as  clear. 
To  finish  the  worsted,  a fresh  clear  water  is  got 
ready,  and  when  it  gets  warm,  six  drams  and  a 
half  of  cochineal  is  put  in,  and  a little  before  it 
boils  two  ounces  of  the  composition,  which,  when 
well  stirred,  will  cause  the  colour  of  the  liquor 
to  change  as  before.  The  worsted  is  then  put  in 
and  again  boiled,  till  it  has  imbibed  the  colour; 
it  is  then  taken  out,  wrung  and  rinced  in  clean 
water,  when  the  scarlet  is  in  perfection. 

One  ounce  of  cochineal  to  a pound  of  wool, 
will  give  it  a fine  colour,  and  make  it  sufficiently 
deep,  provided  it  be  managed  with  attention, 
according  to  these  rules,  and  no  colour  left  re- 
maining in  the  liquor. 
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For  many  shades  of  scarlet  it  will  be  necessary 
at  last,  and  in  a fresh  liquor,  to  add  either  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  turmeric  or  young  fustic,  to  give 
the  scarlet  that  proportion  of  fiery  red,  which 
some  of  them  possess,  if  not  in  an  entire  fresh 
liquor;  part  of  the  liquor  must  be  taken  out  be- 
fore the  yellow  is  added. 

When  you  wish  to  dye  a regular  series  of 
scarlet  shades  in  worsted,  half  the  quantity  or 
less  for  some  of  the  lightest  will  be  sufficient  of 
the  tin  preparation,  tartar,  cochineal,  &c.  The 
worsted  should  be  separated  into  divisions  cor- 
responding with  the  various  shades  required ; 
the  lightest  is  done  first;  if  you  perceive  any 
deficiency  in  the  shades,  that  shade  or  shades  may 
have  another  dip.  This  deficiency  is  easily  per- 
ceived, and  a very  little  practice  will  enable  the 
operator  to  sort  them  perfectly.  I have  to  ob- 
serve that  the  vessel  the  most  proper  to  die  scar- 
let in,  should  be  made  of  block  tin,  such  as  are 
used  by  all  the  scarlet  dyers  for  the  East  India 
Company. 

When  cloth  is  desired  to  be  dyed  scarlet,  you 
put  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  cloth,  six  pounds 
of  tartar,  and  eighteen  pounds  of  the  composition, 
into  the  preparation  ; at  first  the  same  quantity  in 
the  completion,  and  in  each  operation  six  pounds 
and  a quarter  of  cochineal.  For  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  would  make  small  experiments,  the 
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whole  may  be  reduced,  viz.  one  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar,  six  ounces  of  composition,  and  an  ounce 
of  cochineal  for  every  pound  of  worsted,  &c. 
putting’  two  tliirds  of  the  composition  and  tartar, 
and  a quarter  of  the  cochineal  into  the  prepara- 
tion, and  the  remainder  to  the  composition.  Fide 
HilloU 

On  dyin^  Wool  Maroon. 

Worsted  or  yarn  must  be  boiled  in  one-twelfth 
of  its  weight  of  alum  ; the  same  quantity  of  white 
argol,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  an  hour  or 
two.  It  is  best  when  there  is  a large  quantity  of 
yarn  to  do  this  on  the  preceding  day  ; if  your 
copper  holds  a pack  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  it  will  be  cold  enough  to  handle,  after 
remaining  with  the  fire  out  during  the  night  ; 
when  the  skeins  &c.  are  to  be  taken  out  and 
righted,  and  put  upon  poles  or  sticks,  then  have  a 
fresh  water  ready  in  the  copper,  in  which  put 
about  thirty  pounds  of  chipped  peach-wood,  and 
when  it  has  boiled  half  an  hour,  pour  in  some 
water  to  cool  down  with,  and  add  fifteen  pounds 
of  grape  madder;  work  the  woollen  yarn  in  this 
liquor  rather  under  a boiling  heat.  When  it  is 
full  enough,  for  some  shades  you  add  some  ar- 
chil, and  as  the  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds^ 
are  dyed  at  four  or  five  turnings  in,  some  of  the 
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quantity  might  be  varied,  in  the  hues,  instead  of 
confining  the  whole  work  to  one  shade.  The 
various  turnings  in  will  take  the  greater  part  of  a 
day  to  perform ; when  you  choose  to  have  as 
many  shades  as  there  are  turnings  in,  you  divide 
the  drugs  into  different  portions  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  time,  to  spend  them  according  to  the 
patterns  required;  and  as  the  most  economical 
mode  of  spending  the  drugs  is  to  follow  the  pat- 
terns one  after  the  other,  practice  will  teach  the 
operator  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage.  More 
madder  than  peach-wood,  gives  a lively  red; 
more  peach- wood  than  madder  gives  a bright 
maroon  red,  bordering  on  crimson,  but  more  so 
without  any  madder,  and  with  the  addition  of 
archil,  it  gives  a crimson ; but  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  the  crimson  of  cochineal.  Urine 
with  the  archil  saves  a portion  of  archil. 

On  d^ing  Wool  yellow. 

The  proportions  of  alum  is  by  various  dyers 
from  one-fourth  down  to  one-twelflh  of  alum  for 
every  pound  of  cloth,  and  of  tartar  one-sixteenth 
to  a pound.  For  worsted  and  yarn  they  are  from 
a twelfth  to  a tenth  of  alum  and  argol  or  tartar, 
that  is,  alum  and  argol  of  equal  quantities,  from 
a tenth  to  a twelfth  of  the  quantity  of  worsted  or 
yarn.  Such  are  the  various  proportions  for  the 
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preparations.  The  shades  of  yellow  are  straw 
yellow,  pale  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  and  full  yel- 
low. 

I When  the  woollen  cloth  or  yarn  has  received 
its  preparation  of  alum  and  tartar,  according  to 

iwhat  is  allotted  to  the  shade,  whether  light  or  full, 
for  which  it  should  boil  in  the  preparation  of 

ialum  and  argol  at  least  one  hour,  and  two  hours 
for  full  yellow,  then  a fresh  liquor  is  to  be  made 
j to  receive  the  weld,  which  is  previously  boiled ; 

I and  for  a full  yellow  four  to  five  pounds  of  weld 
} will  be  required  to  one  of  cloth  or  worsted ; for 
I the  lighter  shades  less  in  proportion;  but  the 
I weld  should  be  boiled  and  reboiled  a sufficient 
quantity,  and  no  more,  for  it  will  not  keep  but  a 
very  little  while  after  boiling.  If  you  have  a 
succession  of-  shades,  you  will  save  drugs  and 
expence,  by  doing  the  fullest  shades  first,  and  the 
lightest  last,  to  spend  the  drugs  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ; but  the  lightest  this  way  will  not  be  so 
I bright,  as  if  you  were  to  do  the  lightest  first,  and 
refresh  the  liquor  with  fresh  boiled  weld,  and  so 
on  to  the  fullest  shade.  At  last  you  must  have 
for  the  goods  a preparation  weak  or  strong,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  or  full  colour  they  are  to  be 
of.  The  last  dying,  whether  of  cloth,  yarn,  or 
1 worsted,  will  be  sure  of  taking  all  the  colour  out 
1 of  the  dye,  of  any  consequence  or  excellence 
I of  colour  and  brightness.  Where  expense  is  not 
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the  object,  not  only  for  yellows,  but  for  all  other 
colours,  it  is  best  to  have  the  preparation  and  the 
dye  proportioned  to  the  shade,  the  colour  done 
at  once,  and  the  spent  liquor  remaining  thrown 
away.  But  as  the  general  price  paid  for  dying 
will  not  enable  the  dyer  so  to  act,  he  must  com- 
monly do  his  shades  as  above  in  succession,  with 
the  utmost  economy,  and  keep  his  expences  as 
low  as  possible. 

On  dying  Woo!  brown  or  fawn  Colour, 

These  shades  are  extremely  various,  and  are 
performed  without  any  preparation,  with  alder, 
bark,  red  sanders,  shumac,  galls,  madder,  &c. 
and  under  a boiling  heat,  though  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  boil  some  of  the  ingredients  together 
previous  to  the  dying ; for  instance,  the  red  san- 
ders will  give  its  colour  best  when  boiled  with 
galls,  alder  bark,  shumac,  &c.  Cam  wood,  bar 
)d,  walnut  rinds,  roots,  &c.  are  used  in  some 


hese  shades,  the  variety  of  which  are  almost 


inhnite.  Practice  is  required  in  this  branch  of 


dying  equal  to,  or  beyond  any  other. 


On  dying  Wool  Purple^  S^c, 


Pass  the  goods  through  archil,  next  through 
the  blue  vat,  with  the  usual  precautions;  then 
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pass  them  through  hot  water.  For  some  shades 
jou  alum,  and  then  dye  them  with  cochineal  for 
the  crimson  part  of  the  purple;  as  blue,  and  crim- 
son make  purple,  violet,  &c.  according  to  the 
various  shades  of  patterns  required. 


On  dying  Wool  Green. 

The  shades  are  very  various,  viz.  yellow  green, 
pale  green,  bright  green,  grass  green,  laurel 
green,  olive  green,  sea  green,  parrot  green,  cab- 
bage green,  and  duck’s  wing  green. 

The  woollen  goods  have  first  a blue  ground 
from  the  woad  vat,  light  or  full  according  to  the 
pattern , and  then  they  have  a preparation  after- 
ward of  alum  and  tartar,  weak  or  strong*,  ac- 
cording to  the  lightness  or  fulness  of  the  pattern ; 
and  afterwards  are  dyed  in  weld  liquor  to  receive 
the  yellow  part  of  the  dye.  Many  of  these  shades 
are  more  readily  done  by  dying  the  wool  first 
yellow  with  old  fustic,  with  preparation  of  alum 
and  tartar,  and  using  the  chemic  blue  vat,  made 
with  oil  of  vitriol  and  indigo. 

Chemic  Vat  for  Green  Woollen. 

Prepare  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
cotton,  eight  ounces  of  indigo,  and  four  pounds  of 
oil  of  vitriol.  This  preparation  of  indigo  will 
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not  be  required  to  be  neutralized  for  wool,  as  de- 
scribed for  cotton : in  some  instances  the  prepara- 
tion is  to  be  for  the  yellow  of  fustic,  one-twelfth 
of  alum,  the  same  quantity  of  tartar,  and,  in  some 
instances,  one-twelfth  of  alum  only. 

Chemic  Vat  for  Blue  Woollen. 

This  is  to  be  made  the  same  as  for  green,  with- 
out any  necessity  of  putting  any  alkali  to  its  acid, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  cotton  ; but  for  blue,  there 
should  be  twelve  ounces  of  indigo  to  four  pounds 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  In  dying,  the  heat  must  not  be 
too  high,  but  much  under  a boiling  heat,  or  else 
the  blue  would  incline  to  green.  This  blue  co- 
lour wants  no  preparation ; it  is  very  bright,  but 
not  fast,  and  no  preparation  is  of  any  advantage 
to  its  fastness  or  brightness.  Some  put  alum  and 
tartar,  some  use  one,  some  the  other,  to  prevent  a 
green  cast.  If  the  wool  is  fine,  white,  and  worked 
much  below  boiling,  it  will  not  green,  although 
neither  are  used. 

On  Dying  Wool  Orange^  Gold  Colour ^ &;c. 

The  process  of  crimson,  scarlet,  and  of  yellow 
united,  produces  the  various  shades  of  these  co- 
lours (leaving  archil  out},  S'cc  Peachy 
on  Wool. 
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On  Dying  Wool  Blaxik» 

Black  includes  a prodigious  number  of  sbadefii 
beginning  from  the  lightest  grey,  or  pearl  colour, 
to  black.  On  account  of  these  shades  it  is  ranked 
among  the  primitive  colours,  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  browns,  of  whatsoever  shade  they  be,  are 
finished  in  the  same  dye  as  would  dye  white  wool 
a grej,  more  or  less  dark.  This  operation  is 
called  browning.  The  best  superfine  black  should 
have  a full  ground  of  Mazarine  blue  previous  to 
its  being  finished  black. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  a great  quantity 
of  cloth  and  other  articles  dyed  black  have  no 
indigo  ground,  but  a ground  of  logwood,  or  of 
logwood  and  alder  bark,  or  logwood  and  old  fus- 
tic, or  logwood,  alder  bark,  and  old  fustic,  all 
boiled  together,  and  sometimes  boiled  in  a liquor 
of  oak  saw-dust,  or  decoction  of  oak  saw-dust. 

Indigo  for  the  ground  is  the  richest  drug  of  any 
that  is  or  can  be  used ; rich,  I mean,  in  carbon, 
logwood  is  next  to  it.  Too  much  logwood,  whe- 
ther indigo  is  used  with  it  or  not,  would  make  the 
black  have  a foxy  hue,  through  the  copperas  that 
is  used,  acting  upon  the  astringency  of  the  log- 
wood or  its  gallic  acid,  as  it  has  a portion  of  the 
same  acid  as  galls : the  alder  bark  and  old  fustic 
modify  these  effects,  and  are  used  in  small  propor- 
tions for  that  purpose,  because  what  rises  from 
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them^  as  well  as  the  oak  saw-dust,  will  go  to  a 
soot  or  dead  black.  A jet  black  is  required,  full 
and  rich  ; therefore,  olddiistic  and  oak  sawdust  is 
only  used  to  modify  the  richness  of  the  ground,  as 
it  regards  the  blue,  either  of  indigo  or  logwood; 
for  logwood  especially,  without  them,  if  overcome 
with  shumac  and  copperas  only,  would  be  foxy, 
purply,  or  have  a reddish  cast. 

So  many  different  grounds  being  used  for  blacks, 
and  as  each  dyer  thinks  his  own  the  best,  this  oc- 
casions such  a great  variety  of  hues,  even  of 
blacks  in  the  market.  I have,  therefore,  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  describe  the  various  modes  of 
dying  black  practised  by  different  dyers,  and 
which,  in  fact,  would  be  impossible.  But  I have 
done  what  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  a 
young  student  in  dying,  who,  after  a little  practice, 
let  him  have  a pattern  of  black  to  dye,  will  know 
how  to  go  about  it,  let  who  may  have  dyed  it. 

Even  a blue  ground  is,  according  to  some, 
dyed  afterwards  in  a decoction  of  logwood  and 
galls,  or  logwood  and  shumac,  and  two  pounds  of 
verdigris  for  a hundred  pounds  of  cloth.  Thus 
ten  pounds  of  logwood  and  ten  of  galls  are  to  - 
form  the  decoction,  and  are  boiled  previously  for 
twelve  hours.  One-third  of  it,  with  the  verdigris, 
is  used  first,  and  then  the  cloth  is  aired,  after 
boiling  in  it  for  two  hours ; then  passed  through 
one-third  more  of  the  decoction  of  logwood  and 
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galls,  having  eight  pounds  of  copperas  melted  in 
it  first,  and  scummed.  The  goods  are  to  be  worked 
in  this  one  hour  at  boiling  heat ; then  aired  again, 
turning  them  about  upon  a stone  floor.  The  rest 
of  the  decoction  of  logwood  and  galls  is  then  added 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  shumac;  boil  it 
some  time,  and  add  five  pounds  of  copperas; 
scum  it,  and  cool  down ; then  put  the  goods  in, 
and  work  them  at  a boiling  heat  an  hour  or  two, 
taking  them  out  once  or  twice  at  least  in  the  time, 
to  air  and  cool,  then  they  are  to  be  well  washed ; 
then  pass  the  goods  through  a decoction  of  weld 
liquor,  to  soften  the  black,  and  it  will  be  a very 
fine  bkick.”  This  process  is  chiefly  from  Hillot. 

I have  put  in  three  pounds  more  copperas  than  he 
appointed.  1 doubt  not  but  it  would  be  a good 
black  : though,  as  he  observes,  for  the  most  part, 
so  much  pains  is  not  taken;  but,  when  the  cloth 
is  blue;  it  is  boiled  two  hours  in  nut  galls,  washed 
and  aired,  and  then  some  copperas  and  logwood 
are  added  to  the  liquor,  and  the  goods  worked  in 
it  for  two  hours,  and  wa.^hed  The  above  has 
been  the  practice  for  a century  past  in  France,  ^ 
where  galls  were  not  then  so  de  ir  in  proportion 
as  they  are  nowin  England;  so  tliat  sh.umac  here 
is  now  most  commonly  used  as  a substitute  for 
galls. 
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Another  Process  for  Blacky  from  Heigh,  without  a 
Blue  Ground. 

Take  cloth,  one  hundred  weight;  thirty  pounds 
of  chipped  logwood  ; a large  pail  full,  or  say  half 
a bushel  of  alder  bark,  and  six  pounds  of  shumac, 
boiled  together  for  half  an  hour ; then  cool  down 
with  cold  water,  enter  the  cloth,  turning  it  on  the 
winch,  bring  it  to  a boil  (having  the  shumac  in  a 
bag),  boil  and  keep  the  cloth  turning  one  hour 
and  a half : this  is  the  ground.  Have  ready  four- 
teen pounds  of  copperas  melted.  This  melted 
copperas  is  to  be  laded  into  the  copper  by  one 
man,  while  another  turns  the  cloth  for  an  hour  at 
a boiling  heat ; it  is  then  taken  out,  cooled  and 
aired,  returned  into  the  copper,  and  boiled  gently 
for  two  hours,  and  then  cooled  again.  While 
the  cloth  is  cooling,  six  pounds  of  logwood,  ten 
pounds  of  alder  bark,  two  pounds  argol,  ten  of 
soda,  or  common  ashes,  and  three  pounds  of 
copperas,  are  to  be  added  to  the  liquor  in  the 
copper,  and  boiled  one  hour,  when  the  goods  must 
be  turned  and  worked  one  hour ; and  lastly  taken 
out  and  aired.  This  black  is  said  to  be  of  the 
hue  of  a raven’s  feather,  according  to  Hellot. 

The  argol  is  professed  to  be  put  in  to  counter- 
act the  vitriolic  acid  of  the  copperas ; the  alkaline 
power  of  the  ashes  is  said  to  cause  the  logwood  to 
retain  its  natural  violet  colour ; and  if  too  great 
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a quantity  of  logwood  is  not  used,  the  result  would 
* be  as  above  stated.  I presume  this  black  would 
not  at  this  time  be  much  esteemed.  1 object  to 
the  introduction  of  so  much,  or  indeed  of  any 
alkali  or  argol,  as  the  time  employed  to  perform 
this  process  is  lost.  Alkali  is  good  to  put  in 
where  a chemic  green  is  dyed  black. 

Wool  will  take  up  whatever  the  copper  con- 
tains necessary  to  dye  black ; but,  for  the  beauty 
of  the  colour,  and  the  durability  of  the  cloth,  it  is 
best  to  let  it  have  most  of  its  ground  of  vegetable 
colour  before  it  has  the  copperas  (or  sulphate  of 
iron)  which  blackens  that  ground,  with  shumac 
instead  of  galls;  and,  in  some  instances,  in  dying 
some  goods  without  shumac. 

Were  I to  choose  a black  cloth,  dyed  as  I would 
have  it,  I would  have  an  indigo  ground,  with  log- 
wood and  alder  bark,  without  old  fustic  or  oak 
sawdust ; and,  to  finish  it,  shumac,  copperas,  and 
a small  quantity  of  verdigris.  1 would  give  it 
the  blue  ground  first;  then  the  logwood,  alder 
bark,  and  verdigris;  and  then  finish  it  with  shu- 
raac  and  copperas. 

If  I was  to  leave  out  the  blue  ground,  then  I 
should  dye  it  at  twice ; giving  it  more  of  logwood 
and  alder  bark,  verdigris  the  same;  and  finish  it 
with  shumac  and  copperas : but  if  I have  to  dye  to 
pattern,  then  I must  he  guided  by  that  pattern. 

Different  goods  will  want  a different  proportion 
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of  drugs,  from  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of 
logwood  to  the  goods  to  be  dyed : the  copperas 
must  be  one-iifth  of  the  logwood;  alder  bark, 
where  it  is  used,  about  as  much  as  of  copperas, 
though  in  some  of  the  common  yarns  it  is  not 
used,  or  is  not  necessary,  and  where  fustic  or  oak 
sawdust  is  used,  there  will  be  the  less  necessity 
for  using  alder  bark.  The  shumac  must  be  about 
the  same  proportion  as  copperas.  Remember  it 
is  the  carbon  that  makes  the  dye  rich.  It  is  the 
iron  of  the  copperas,  with  the  astringent  or  gallic 
acid  of  shumac  and  logwood,  that  blackens  the 
dye. 

The  way  to  ascertain  when  your  proportions  of 
drugs  are  most  apprcrpTlate  to  produce  the  most 
desired  effect,  is  as  follows  : 

First,  ground  with  various  proportions  of  drugs, 
from  three  to  five  or  seven  patterns,  in  quantities 
sufficient,  according  to  the  quantity  or  magnitude 
of  the  work  you  are  likely  to  do,  using  from  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  of  the  copperas  and  shumac  to  the 
grounding;  afterwards  finish  with  the  remainder 
of  the  copperas  and  shumac:  the  fuller  your  ground 
the  richer  your  black,  if  your  logwood  is  not  in  ex- 
cess, and  your  proportions  are  any  ways  calculated 
within  a nearness  of  what  I have  stated. 
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CHAP.  V. 

To  dye  Wool  Grey, 

Gtreys  are  shades  of  the  black  from  the  darkest 
to  the  lightest;  they  are  of  great  use  in  the  art 
of  dying,  for  their  own  colours  simply,  as  well  as 
when  applied  to  other  colours,  which  is  called 
saddening  or  darkening.  • 

Some  greys  have  a woaded  ground  of  blue, 
then  of  logwood,  shiimac,  and  copperas,  which 
liquors  or  decoctions  of  logwood,  shumac,  or  cop- 
peras, for  the  sake  of  expedition,  should  be  in 
readiness  when  they  are  wanted.  When  a suc- 
cession of  light  shades  in  particular  are  required, 
in  some  instances  the  chemic  blue  is  used;  but 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  mixture  of  black,  or 
rather  of  grey  with  red  and  blue,  we  shall  see  the 
utility  of  the  grey. 


Mixture  of  Black  or  Grey  with  Red  and  Blue, 

These  produce  an  infinite  number  of  all  shades 
of  grey,  as  sage  grey,  slate  and  lead  colour,  and 
others  still  darker. 
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On  Brown  Fawns^  Greys^  ^c. 

The  brqwns  and  fawn  colours  I conceive  to 
have  iron  in  them,  as  a component  part  of  theic 
body.  I believe  chemists  have  ascertained  the 
fact,  and  that  iron  is  also  in  the  blood  of  the 
human  body.  It  is  well  known  that  many  waters 
hold  iron  in  solution,  and  it  is  further  supposed 
that  iron  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  bodies,  under  circumstances 
particularly  favourable,  in  the  body  of  the  earth. 
If  so,  as  I believe  it  very  probable,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  blue,  red,  and  fawn,  produce  olives  from  the 
darkest  to  the  lightest ; likewise'  slate  and  laven- 
der, when  the  shade  of  red  is  very  light. 

The  fawn  and  yellow  produce  the  fille-mort  or 
dead  leaf. 

Fawn  and  red  produce  cinnamon,  tobacco,  ches- 
nut,  &c. 

Fawn  colour  and  black  produce  coffee,  maroon, 
&c. 

Blue^  yellow^  and  fawn  produce  greens  and 
olives  of  all  kinds. 

Blue^  yellow^  and  black  produce  all  the  dark 
greens,  even  to  black. 

Blue^fawn^  and  black  produce  dark  olives  and 
greenish  greys. 

Red^  yellow^  and  fawn  produce  orange  colour, 
gold  colour,  withered  leaf,  carnation,  burnt  cinna- 
mon, and  tobacco  colours  of  all  kinds. 
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YeUoW)  fawtif  and  black  produce  hair  eolourS| 
nut-browD)  &;c. 

This  enumeration  is  meant  onlj  to  give  a gene* 
ral  idea  of  the  ingredients  proper  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  shades  composed  of  several  colours  com* 
pounded.  The  yam  or  worsted  for  the  modern 
carpets,  or  hearth  rugs,  have  superseded  the 
ancient  tapestry.— Where  red  forms  a component 
part  of  the  colour  desired,  the  goods  must  have 
a preparation  of  alum  and  argol,  strong  or  weak 
according  to  the  fulness  or  weakness  of  the  red, 
which  forms  a component  part  of  the  compound 
dye,  such  as  the  half  or  quarter  of  the  quantity 
required  for  a full  colour  of  red ; the  same  as  to 
yellow,  and  in  proportion  when  red  and  yellow 
are  joined. 

Of  the  Yellow  of  the  American  Bark, 

The  botanical  name  of  this  bark  is  quer  citron^ 
or  the  quercus  migra  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  said  to 
yield  from  eight  to  ten  times  more  colour  than 
the  Weld,  and  about  four  times  the  colour  of 
old  fustic ; such,  however,  is  Bancroft’s  account, 
who  was  a Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  a considerable 
proficient  in  the  science  of  botany.  He  also 
asserts  that  one  pound  of  bark  with  muriate  of 
tin,  will  dye  forty  pounds  of  woollen  a bright 
golden  yellow,  which  afterwards  becomes  a beau* 
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tiful  and  durable  scarlet,  with  a fourth  part  less 
cochineal  than  usual.  But  Bancroft  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  his  expectations  of  doing  away  the  old 
method  of  saving  tartar  and  cochineal.  1 have 
not  tried  his  process,  and  therefore  will  not  say  it 
failed  absolutely^  as,  in  his;two  volumes  lately 
published,  he  still  insists,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, that  his  way  was  the  most  brilliant  by 
candlelight ; and  the  bark  more  durable  than 
turmeric  or  young  fustic,  even  if  tartar  was  used; 
which  he  seemed  to  think  rendered  the  colour 
more  solid,  full,  and  brilliant. 

For  his  fullest  yellow  upon  cloth,  he  gines  the 
following  process,  which  I have  often  tried,  and 
certainly  found  it  to  produce  a rich  golden -yel- 
low: cloth,  an  hundred  pounds;  bark,  in  powder 
and  in  a bag,  ten  pounds  ; muriate  tin,  or  murio- 
sulphate-tin,  ten  pounds ; the  bark  in  the  bag  is 
first  immersed  in  the  proper  sized  vessel,  for  six 
or  eight  minutes;  then  add  the  solution  of  tin, 
and  stir  it  well  for  two  or  three  minutes ; then  the 
cloth  must  be  put  in,  and  kept  in  motion  by  two 
or  three  men  working  it  over  the  wi?;cli  from  end 
to  end ; then  proceed  to  boil,  and  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes boiling  the  highest  yellow  is  produced  ; a 
longer  time  would  tend  to  brown  the  yellow. 
When  a very  bright  yellow,  approaching  less  to 
the  orange,  is  wanted,  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
solution  of  tin,  five  pounds  of  alum,  and  ten 
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pounds  of  bark,  will  do  for  a hundred  pounds  of 
cloth.  In  this  process,  boil  the  bark  first  in  a 
bag  a few  minutes,  then  add  the  tin  and  alum,  and 
the  cloth  afterwards,  as  before  directed ; less  bod/ 
requires  less  proportions. 

For  a full  bright  Yellow^  delicately  inclining  to  the 
greenish  Cast  or  Tinge. 

Use  eight  pounds  of  bark  to  six  of  muriate  of  tin, 
six  pounds  of  alum,  and  four  pounds  of  white 
tartar,  for  cloth  as  before.  The  alum  and  tartar 
render  the  yellow  more  delicate,  and  give  it 
more  of  the  lemon  and  greenish  tinge ; and  where 
this  is  wanted  in  the  greatest  perfection,  proceed 
according  to  the  following  process  : ten  pounds  of 
bark,  ten  of  muriate  of  tin,  or  murio-sulphate  of 
tin,  ten  ditto  of  alum,  and  ten  of  tartar.  For  cloth, 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  other  pro- 
cesses may  be  taken,  that  is,  from  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds. 

In  this  process  the  bark  is  to  be  boiled' first  fif- 
teen minutes  in  water  only,  and  then  the  other 
ingredients  added,  and  mixed  in  the  liquor  by 
stirring.  The  cloth  is  afterwards  to  be  put  into 
the  liquor  (the  liquor  being  first  cooled  a little). 
Then  the  cloth  is  directly  turned  briskly  on  the 
winch,  till  the  colour  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
raised.  Where  a variety  of  shades  are  desired, 
IS 
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in  working*  the  bark  (which  is  contrary  to 
many  other  colours),  the  higher  shades  should 
always  be  dyed  first,  and  the  weaker  afterwards ; 
when  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  the 
cloth  has  been  dyed,  it  will  be  generally  found, 
that  the  liquor,  by  continuing  to  extract  colour- 
ing particles  from  the  bark,  has  acquired  an  over 
proportion  of  bark,  and  wants  a small  proportion 
of  muriate  of  tin,  alum,  and  tartar,  perhaps  a 
pound  of  each,  to  enable  the  bark  at  last,  as  well 
as  at  first,  to  give  the  same  a delicately  pale, 
though  greenish  tinge ; and  indeed  a surer  way 
is  to  boil  the  bark  in  a small  proportion  of  wa- 
ter separately,  for  the  space  of  six  or  eight 
minutes  ; then  add  to  this  bark  the  solution 
of  tin,  alum,  and  tartar,  and  boil  them  with 
the  bark,  altogether  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
damp  the  fire;  then  have  the  cloth  in  another 
proportionably  proper  vessel,  supplied  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  the  cloth  moving  on  the  winch, 
after  it  has  gone  a few  turns  and  thoroughly 
wetted  out,  which*  it  should  be  before,  and 
now  again,  lest  any  part  should  be  dry  again; 
then  add  the  supplies  of  the  yellow  liquor, 
above  described  at  first,  by  a little  at  a time, 
and  as  it  may  be  wanted;  in  this  way  expecta- 
tion is  surpassed  by  the  beauty  produced. 

Bancroft  makes  his  murio-sulphate  of  tin  thus : 
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—muriatic  acid  three  pounds,  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  supposing  pure  water,  one  thousand;  then 
the  muriatic  acid  one  thousand  and  seventy ; the 
tin,  viz.  grain  tin,  is  to  be  melted  in  an  iron  ladle, 
and  poured  from  an  heigh  into  a pan  or  pail 
of  clean  water;  take  out  the  tin,  and  to  this  tin 
add  gradually  the  three  pounds  of  muriatic  acid; 
afterwards,  with  due  and  great  precaution,  by 
degrees  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  two  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  pure  oil  of  vitriol.  The  ves- 
sel had  better  be  true  or  genuine  stone  ware, 
bought  of  the  potter,  or  at  least  of  those  who 
understand  the  ware;  that  being  glazed  with  sea 
salt  and  not  with  lead,  as  the  common  earthen- 
ware is;  the  lead  would  be  pernicious.  I have 
mentioned  these  circumstances  before,  but  as  they 
are  of  particular  importance,  I chose  to  venture  a 
few  repetitions  in  this  case  rather  than  give  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  reference.  But  at  all  times, 

I when  the  strong  agents  of  acid  and  alkali  are  em- 
' ployed,  in  their  concentrated  purity,  we  must  use 
'either  the  vessels  described  above,  or  glass. 

\ 

To  dye  Wool  Buff, 

This  is  done  with  the  best  economy  after  scar- 
let, in  that  case  requiring  but  a very  little  addi- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  none,  of  cochineal;  the 
. e 9 
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wool  having  an  alum  preparation,  it  may  be  re« 
quisite  to  add  some  decoction,  fresh  prepared,  of 
young  fustic  or  weld. 

T 0 dye  Wool  Peach. 

This  process  is  the  same  as  the  above,  that  is, 
after  the  scarlet;  but  the  wool  not  alumed,  and, 
in  some  cases,  a little  tartar  and  cochineal  is 
added. 

N.  B.  The  cochineal  and  tartar  being  added, 
the  previous  preparation  must  be  according  to  the 
fullness  or  faintness  of  the  shade  required  of  buff, 
peach,  or  flesh,  which  is  of  the  same  modification 
in  its  process.  By  these  means  you  may  do  a 
pattern  to  any  shade  compounded  of  red  or  yel- 
low, from  the  scarlet  to  the  weakest  buff  and 
flesh. 

To  set  an  Indigo  Vat^  from  Hellot^  for  Worsted 
Serge,  SfC. 

Suppose  the  size  of  the  vat  five  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  in  diameter  at  top,  you  may  use  from  two 
to  six  pounds  ef  indigo  in  such  a vat  as  this,  ac- 
cording as  you  set  it  light  or  full. 

Boil  in  fifteen  gallons  of  clear  soft  water  in  a 
copper,  for  half  an  hour,  two  pounds  of  pot- 
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asb,  two  ounces  of  madder,  and  a handful  of 
bran. 

The  indigo  is  to  be  ground;  after  that  it  must 
be  levigated  in  a peculiar  mill,  of  cast  iron,  circu- 
lar, with  a contrivance  for  two  large  round  stones 
or  cast  iron  balls,  which  balls  are  kept  in  a per- 
petual circular  motion,  and  the  indigo  ground. 
Water  is  put  into  this  circular  pot  or  mill  with  the  - 
indigo,  and  as  the  balls  run  round,  the  indigo  in 
the  water  is  reduced  to  a fine  flowery  paste.  There 
are  mills  more  convenient  than  these,  but  per- 
haps none  more  simple  for  a small  concern. 

When  the  indigo  is  first  ground  dry  in  the  com- 
mon indigo  mill,  and  afterwards  ground  wet,  as 
above  described,  you  put  the  liquor  in,  and  boil 
it  in  the  copper  with  the  grounds  of  the  madder 
and  potash,  which  fell  to  the  bottom ; it  is  all  to 
be  put  into  the  vat  at  the  same  time  as  the  indigo, 
the  whole  is  then  to  be  stirred,  the  vat  covered, 
and  heat  put  to  it,  to  make  it  more  than  blood 
warm,  and  to  keep  it  so.  The  vats  should  be 
stirred  twice  slightly,  both  the  second  and  third 
day;  the  heat  remaining  the  same.  You  will 
then  perceive,  that  a brassy  scum,  divided  and  in- 
terrupted in  many  places,  begins  to  rise  on  the 
surface.  The  heat  being  continued  the  fourth 
day,  the  scum  becomes  more  perfect  and  less 
broken ; the  froth  that  rises  upon  stirring  is  more 
blue,  and  the  vat  of  a deep  green. 
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When  it  becomes  green  in  this  manner,  it  is  an 
indication  that  it  must  be  filled,  to  do  which,  you 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  half  an  ounce  of 
madder,  and  one  pound  of  potash,  in  five  gallons 
of  water;  put  this  in,  and  stir  it;  and  if  it  pro- 
duces much  froth  stir  it  again,  and  the  next  day 
it  will  be  fit  for  working ; this  will  be  sufficiently 
known  by  the  quantity  of  froth,  and  by  the  brassy 
and  scaly  crust  that  swims  at  the  top  of  the  liquor. 
By  blowing  or  stirring  it,  the  liquor  beneath 
is  green,  though  the  surface  appears  of  a brown 
blue. 

When  this  vat  has  worked  about  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  of  serge  or  worsted,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  replenish  it  with  one  pound  of  potash,  half 
an  ounce  of  madder,  and  a handful  of  bran;  these 
being  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  are  added 
to  the  vat. 

When  this  vat  wants  replenishing  with  indigo, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  liquor  being  no  longer 
green,  but  brown,  blue,  and  almost  black,  you 
put  two-thirds  of  this  liquor  into  a copper.  When 
ready  to  boil,  the  scum  upon  the  top  is  taken  off 
with  a sieve,  after  which  it  should  be  suffered  to 
boil,  with  the  addition  of  two  handfuls  of  bran, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  madder,  and  two  pounds 
of  potash;  soon  after  it  has  boiled  it  is  to  be  emp- 
tied out  of  the  copper  into  the  vat,  with  one 
pound  of  indigo  prepared  as  before;  the  vat  being 
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again  stirred  and  covered,  and  the  heat  always' re- 
maining between  blood  heat  and  fever  heat. 

When  an  indigo  vat  has  been  reheated  several 
times,  it  should  be  emptied  out  entirely  and  set 
anew,  because  the  colour  becomes  dulL 
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CHAP.  VI. 

On  dying  Silk  Blacky  according  to 
M»  Macquer, 

Hi.  ACK,  he  observesj  is  rather  a difficult  dje 
upon  silk ; or  we  have  at  least  reason  to  think  so, 
considering  the  numberless  experiments  and  in- 
quiries that  have  been  found  necessary  in  the  at- 
tainment of  a good  black,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  multitude  of  ingredients  that  are  admitted 
into  the  composition  of  this  colour,  as  for  in- 
stance : — 

First. 

20  qts.  of  strong  vinegar, 

1 lb.  black  nutgalls  pounded, 

5 lbs.  iron  filings. 

The  above  ingredients  are  mixed  in  one  ves- 
sel. 

Second. 

Other  drugs  to  accompany  the  vinegar,  galls, 
and  iron,  viz. 
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8 lbs.  black  nutgalls, 

8 lbs.  cummin, 

4 lbs.  shumac, 

12  lbs.  pomegranate  rind, 

4 lbs.  of  bitter  apple, 

3 lbs.  agaric, 

2 lbs.  of  Coque  de  Levant, 

10  lbs.  of  buckthorn, 

6 lbs.  of  linseed, 

20  lbs.  logwood. 

These  are  all  boiled,  settled,  the  clear  liquor 
drawn  off,  and  the  mixture  of  vinegar,  iron,  and 
galls  added. 

Third — Another  composkion. 

20  lbs.  gum  Senegal, 

3 lbs.  red  arsenic, 

1 lb.  sal  ammoniac, 

1 lb.  sal  gem 
1 lb.  mineral  crystal, 

1 lb.  of  white  arsenic, 

1 lb.  corrosive  sublimate, 

2 lbs.  green  copperas, 

2 ibs.  skim  of  sugar  candy, 

10  lbs.  powder  sugar, 

4 lbs.  litharge. 

5 lbs.  antimony, 

2 lbs.  orpiment, 

2 lbs.  plumbago. 

These  several  drugs  must  be  pounded  and 
» 5 
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sifted,  except  the  gum,  which  is  previously  dis- 
solved and  strained. 

These  drugs  are  all  added  to  the  preceding  in 
the  copper. 

Fourth. 

2 lbs.  black  nutgalls  pounded, 

4  lbs.  shumac, 

4 lbs.  cummin, 

5 lbs.  buckthorn  berries, 

6 lbs.  pomegranate  rinds, 

1 lb.  bitter  apple, 

2 lbs.  agaric, 

2 lbs.  Coque  de  Levant, 

5 lbs.  linseed. 


Fifth. 

8 ozs.  litharge  pounded, 

8 ozs.  antimony, 

8 ozs.  plumb  de  mer, 

8 ozs.  white  arsenic, 

8 ozs.  mineral  crystal, 

8 ozs.  rock  salt, 

8 ozs.  fenugreek, 

8 ozs,  corrosive  sublimate, 
8 lbs.  copperas, 

?0  lbs.  gum  Senegal, 
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Then  separate 
2 lbs.  verdigris, 

6 qts.  vinegar,  and 
1 oz.  cream  tartar, 

Boiled  for  an  hour. 

Sixth. 

For  every  pound  of  silk  you  must  have  one 
pound  and  a half  mixed  (black  and  white)  galls, 
pounded  and  boiled  for  two  hours. 

I shall  not  proceed  to  give  this  process  through- 
out, as  I am  sure  the  present  state  of  chemical 
knowledge  would  reprobate  the  absurdity  of  their 
composition,  and  the  unnecessary  expense  of  the 
useless,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  counteract- 
ing items,  of  these  heterogeneous  compounds. 
Macquer  observes,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
several  of  them  are  useless,  and  demonstrates  this 
by  a comparison  with  the  following  process  for 
Genoa  black. 

Skein  Silk  Black  for  Vehets — Genoa  Process, 

To  ungum.  the  silk  it  should  boil  for  four 
hours,  with  a quarter  of  its  weight  of  white 
Marseilles  soap,  and  be  well  washed  out  of  the 
soap. 
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For  every  hundred  pounds  of  silk, 

20  lbs.  Aleppo  galls,  pounded  to  powder,  and 
. boiled  one  hour, 

2 lbs.  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron, 

12  lbs.  iron  filings, 

20  lbs.  gum. 

This  process  is  very  simple.  Here  is  the  as- 
tringency  of  the  galls,  the  iron  of  the  copperas, 
and  filings  of  iron ; the  carbon  of  the  galls  is  as 
concentrated  as  in  almost  any  vegetable  body 
whatever. 

Black  for  Silk — London  Process* 

Wove  silk  sarcenet  twilled,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards. 

1 bushel  and  a half  alder  bark, 

M lbs.  logwood,  and 
1|  lb.  iron  filings. 

These  are  boiled  for  three  hours. 

Let  the  fire  be  damped ; melt  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  then 
wet  out  the  silk  in  hot  water,  afterwards  put  in 
the  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  and  stir  the  fluid 
only,  and  then  put  the  silk  into  the  copper  and 
work  it  from  end  to  end  four  times;  then  take  it 
out  and  air  it;  then  put  it  in  again  and  work  it  as 
before,  and  take  it  out  again  and  have  it  aired  on 
tbe  floor,  opening  it  from  time  to  time  till  it  is 
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cold ; then  repeat  the  same  thing  twice  more,  in 
all  four  times;  this  is  termed  four  wets:  while 
the  last  wet  is  cooling  and  airing,  melt  and  put 
into  the  copper  three  pounds  of  copperas,  and 
then  give  the  silks  two  more  wets,  which  brings 
them  to  six  wets,  and  then  the  drugs  are  to  boil 
as  much  as  they  will  during  the  night,  being  left 
60  to  do,  because  upon  a large  extent  of  business, 
this  would  close  the  day’s  work.  Then  in  the 
morning  give  the  silks  four  or  five  wets  more,  and 
leave  them  in  the  copper  all  the  following  night, 
observing  when  they  are  left  in,  and  always  when 
they  are  worked  in,  that  the  heat  must  be  consi- 
derably under  the  boiling  point,  and  the  silks  kept 
covered  by  the  fluid,  which  they  will  be  where 
properly  put  in,  without  air ; if  any  part  is  ex- 
posed to  air  it  will  be  marked. 

On  dying  Cotton  Black  at  Rouen,  in  France, 
cording  to  M.  Le  Pileur  D'Ayligny. 

Take  an  hundred  quarts  of  sour  wine,  bad 
vinegar,  or  small  beer,  put  to  either  of  these 
liquors  twenty-five  pounds  of  old  iron  hoops 
rusted  by  the  air  or  dew,  twelve  pounds  of  rye 
meal  or  coarse  bran;  put  the  whole  into  a copper, 
and  heat  it  something  more  than  blood  warm ; in 
the  summer  it  would  do  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
lir,  with  a porous  cloth  over  it,  to  let  in  the  air, 
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and  keep  out  dirt,  &c. ; the  older  these  ingredi- 
ents are  the  better,  but  they  should  at  least  be 
two  months  old. 

Cotton  skeins  are  galled,  by  being  worked  in  a 
solution  of  galls;  alumed,  then  dyed  in  weld  li- 
quor; this,  in  the  result,  is  yellow  : they  are  then 
passed  through  a decoction  of  logwood,  and  after 
that  of  blue  vitriol,  a quarter  of  a pound  to  every 
pound  of  the  substance ; it  is  then  dyed  in  madder, 
half  a pound  to  a pound  of  the  cotton.  Here  the 
process  is  finished,  according  to  D’Apligny ; but 
this  would  by  no  means  be  a black,  and  I suppose 
the  translator  of  the  work  of  M.  D’Apligny 
should  have  stated  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron 
instead  of  blue  vitriol. 


On  dying  Cotton  Blacky  being  the  London  Pro- 
cessy  and  used  by  sundry  Calico  Printers  in  its 
Neighbourhood* 

Cotton  cambric  piece  goods  are  passed  through 
a blotching  machine,  to  receive  a base  or  mordant 
of  acetate  of  iron,  and  galled  slightly,  when  galls 
are  cheap  (shumac  is  substituted  when  galls  are 
dear);  then  passed  through  logwood,  or  logwood 
and  fustic,  and  then  through  shumac ; so  that  it 
is  possible  thus  to  give  them  their  base  or  mor- 
dant sufficiently  in  proportion  to  the  iron  liquor 
at  first;  proceed  as  in  dying,  afterwards  at  a 
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heat  approaching  boiling,  or  at  boiling.  You 
maj  now  proceed  by  adding,  first,  the  galling 
or  shumac  slightly  ; afterwards  the  logwood, 
&c.  and  then  the  remainder  of  galling  or  shumac 
may  be  used  to  finish;  and  thus  dye  them  black 
by  the  quickest  process  possible. 

Respecting  the  last  process,  and  of  the  process 
that  preceded  it,  I must  remark,  that  in  dying 
black,  alum  is  inimical  to  the  colour.  Therefore, 
D’Apligny’s  process  is  not  what  would  be  es- 
teemed  in  the  present  day.  Alum  for  black  is  as 
inconsistent,  as  it  is  proper  and  essential  for  red 
or  yellow. 

In  respect  to  the  process  of  giving  the  acetate 
of  iron  its  base  or  mordant  for  black  at  once,  as 
the  second  or  London  process  points  out,  it  may 
be  done  by  having  the  proportions  full ; where  I 
say  full,  I mean  to  be  sure  to  have  the  base  full 
enough;  then  after  the  slight  galling  recom- 
mended, I should,  in  giving  the  logwood  and  al- 
der bark  decoction,  or  logwood  and  fustic,  be 
lure  to  have  that  decoction  strong  enough.  This 
I should  call  the  ground ; and  the  most  perfect 
judgment  might  be  formed  of  it,  by  having  a part 
of  a piece,  or  one  piece  of  a batch,  dried  in  the 
•tove:  for  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  ground, 
*0  would  the  black  be  rich  and  perfect,  or  other- 
wise. The  alder  bark  and  fustic  are  used  only  to 
prevent  the  logwood’s  hue  from  being  predomi- 
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nant ; and  if  the  ground  is  full  and  rich  brown, 
the  second  full  gallingor  shumacking  will  bring  it 
to  a proportionate  full  and  rich  black  ; but  if  the 
ground  is  poor,  the  galling  or  shumacking  will  cut 
or  destroy  the  ground,  and  the  black  will  be 
foxy,  rusty,  and  poor;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
material  died  will  wear  rotten  soon,  because  hav- 
ing an  over  proportion  of  iron,  the  iron  will  tend 
to  decompose  the  cotton.  Therefore  the  process 
most  esteemed  for  dying,  particularly  cotton  vel- 
vets at  Manchester,  is  as  follows 

In  a large  dye-house,  where  much  business  is 
done,  a great  many  wine  pipes,  or  other  large 
tubs,  or  any  substitutes,  are  arranged  in  an  ap- 
propriate place.  Into  these  are  put  old  iron 
hoops,  rusted  in  the  air,  and  cut  into  short  pieces; 
a layer  of  the  iron  pieces,  and  a layer  of  alder 
bark,  then  a layer  of  iron  and  a layer  of  alder 
bark,  and  so  on  in  succession  from  bottom  to  top ; 
when  these  are  all  full  as  they  can  be  of  iron  and 
alder  bark,  water  is  poured  into  them,  till  they 
are  filled  up,  and  they  are  left  to  incorporate  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  whether  summer  or  winter. 

The  same  process  that  does  for  velvets  will  do 
for  any  other  cotton  goods,  such  as  calicoes,  cam- 
bric muslins,  jaconets,  or  cotton  in  the  skein. 

In  some  instances  there  are  persons  who  pass 
the  goods  in  the  liquor  of  the  aforesaid  black  vat, 
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viz.  the  iron  liquor ; which  when  it  is  fit  to  use 
becomes  of  a purply  colour,  particularly  after  it 
has  been  once  used  and  returned  into  the  tub  again, 
which  it  always  is.  Others  begin  by  passing  the 
goods  through  a decoction  of  logwood  and  shu- 
mac,  then  through  copperas,  then  wash  off  through 
logwood  only,  then  through  copperas,  always 
washing  off  from  the  copperas;  they  are  then 
dried,  and  this  is  called  the  first  time  of  sadden- 
ing. 

They  are  then  passed  through  logwood,  then 
copperas,  washed  off,  then  again  through  log- 
wood, then  copperas,  then  washed  off;  and  this 
is  called  the  second  time  of  saddening.  They  are 
then  dried. 

Supposing  the  goods  to  consist  of  a hundred  or 
J a thousand  pieces,  after  drying  the  second  time 
they  are  brought  in  lots  by  the  labourers  to  the 
: foreman  for  his  examination,  and  he  sorts  them 
' into  lot  1,  2,  and  3;  all  that  is  fit  for  lot  1,  is 
full  enough,  and  has  ground  enough,  and  is  of  a 
rich  full  bodied  brown,  ready  for  galling  or  shu- 
macking : — shumac  being  the  substitute  for  galls, 
and  termed  macing.  Lot  2 is  not  full  enough, 
and  must  pass  through  logwood,  then  copperas, 
and  then  be  washed  off.  Lot  3 is  still  more  defi- 
cient; this  must  be  passed  through  logwood  and 
then  copperas  twice,  and  then  washed  off,  and 
lot  2 and  3 dried  again. 
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Then  lot  1 will  be  slmmacked  first  time ; that  is, 
passed  through  a decoction  of  shumac,  then 
through  copperas,  and  then  washed  off,  and  if 
the  decoction  of  shumac  is  kept  up  strong,  after 
being  all  of  them  once  shumacked  they  may  be 
dried.  Lot  2 and  3,  when  they  are  dry,  are  to  ^ 
be  shumacked  likewise,  the  same  as  lot  1,  and 
dried. 

As  soon  as  any  of  them  are  dried,  they  are 
ready  to  begin  upon  again ; or  to  shumac  the  se- 
cond time,  by  passing  them  through  a decoction 
as  before ; but  instead  of  copperas,  some  of  the 
alder  bark  and  iron  liquor  are  used,  or  as  we 
shall  term  it,  the  liquor  of  the  black  vat.  They  are 
then  washed  off  and  dried.  If  the  black  liquor 
and  the  shumacking  were  powerful,  some  of  them 
will  shew  themselves  finished  when  dry.  These 
are  therefore  taken  out  by  the  labourers  of  the 
drying  mount,  as  it  is  termed  in  London,  being  a 
raised  building  for  the  purpose  ; or  a stove.  The 
foreman,  as  before,  examines  them  ; some  he  finds 
finished,  some  must  go  through  the  last  process 
again.  Such  as  are  finished,  and  all  as  they  are 
finished,  are  well  and  repeatedly  washed  off  in 
fresh  clear  soft  water  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
dried. 

The  cambrics  are  sent  to  be  calendered,  to  imi- 
tate silk  sarcenets.  If  they  are  book  muslins  they 
must  be  sent  to  the  muslin  dressers,  except  where, 
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as  in  some  cases,  they  sarcenet  and  dress  their  own 
gfoods. 

By  the  above  method  the  ground  is  secured, 
and  so  is  the  black,  and  likewise  the  strength  of 
the  goods. 

An  indigo  ground  for  wool  enriches  the  black 
dye  ; for  silk  and  cotton  it  is  not  necessary. 

Wool  has  a strong  aud  powerful  affinity  to  all 
dying  materials. 

Silk  has  a strong  affinity  for  galls,  and  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this ; for  silk  being  a valuable 
commodity,  it  is  often  galled  to  excess,  merely  to 
increase  its  weight. 

Cotton  has  a strong  affinity  for  iron,  and  iron 
has  the  same  for  galls  or  gallic  acid  wherever  it 
may  be  found ; therefore  in  shumac,  in  logwood, 

! in  alder  bark,  &c.  iron  will  unite  with  gall  and 
gall  with  iron,  whenever  they  are  connected  by 
. the  medium  of  water. 


Cotton  Violet, 


Pass  the  skein  through  the  black  vat,  and  dry 
It ; then  pass  it  through  a decoction  of  galls,  and 
dry  it  again ; then  through  a decoction  of  log- 
wood, then  ofalum  and  verdigris,  washed  off  and 
dried. 

For  doing  them  by  the  black  vat  liquor,  viz. 
the  liquor  of  old  iron  and  alder  bark,  in  some 
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cases.  Let  the  vat  liquor  be  prepared  from  the 
iron  hoops,  with  vinegar,  rje  meal,  or  coarse 
bran,  &c.  before  described.  By  this  liquor  it  is 
easy  to  procure  all  the  violet  shades,  from  the 
pansy  flower  up  to  the  lilac  and  violet. 

The  goods  must  be  first  blue  vatted  and  dried, 


then  galled  and  dried,  then  passed  through  the  j 
iron  liquor,  then  maddered,  then  washed  off  and  ! 
dried  ; the  liquor  always  to  be  much  under  a-boil- 
ing heat,  as  boiling  heat  browns  madder;  and  ' 
what  drugs  are  necessarily  boiled  must  be  prepar-  ; 
ed  by  a decoction  of  them  being  made  beforehand. 

For  some  shades  blue  vitriol  is  used,  in  some 
cases  verdigris,  saltpetre,  and  alum. 

To  dye  ^^to  pattern,  the  decoctions  should  be 
always  of  one  given  strength,  and  all  solutions  of  : 
the  bases  or  mordants  the  same.  The  time  of  i 
working  the  goods  in  the  dye,  to  be  regulated  by  ■ 
the  fulness  or  lightness  of  the  pattern,  and  tlie  i 
proportions  of  the  various  drugs,  &c.  used,  much  ’ 
or  little  accordingly,  reserving  patterns  of  pro- 
cesses with  particulars  respecting  the  said  process  t 
noted  down in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  g 
upon  record,  and  with  strict  attention  to  the  sub-  j 
ject,a  good  pattern  dyer  is  formed;  time  and  prac-  | j 
tice  is  required,  and  is  absolutely  necessary,  with  a ! 
delight  in  the  business ; for  without  a pleasure  in  j 
dying  no  man  can  become  an  eminent  dyer;  la- 
bour and  pains  there  are  in  abundance  in  many  of 
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its  branches,  and  a portion,  and  not  a small  one, 
of  pleasure,  in  other  branches  of  it,  to  counter-  ♦ 
balance  the  care,  anxiety,  labour,  and  fatigue, 
necessary  within  the  whole  scope  of  the  art. 


To  dye  Cotton  Red. 

If  the  cotton  skein  has  not  been  cleansed  since 
spun,  it  must  be  cleansed,  by  being  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  potash  : one  ounce  of  potash  to  a pail 
of  water  may  be  enough,  if  the  potash  is  good  and 
strong,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  enough. 
The  cotton  skein  is  put  into  bags  when  boiling, 
then  washed  off,  and  passed  through  clean  water, 
scoured  with  a little  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then 
washed  off  again  ; then  galled,  washed  off,  and 
dried.  The  galls  should  be  white  galls : for 
twenty  pounds  of  cotton,  five  pounds  of  galls  are 
boiled  in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  quarts  of 
water  (the  galls  pounded) ; it  should  boil  for 
two  hours. 

After  galling,  the  cotton  must  be  alumed  : four 
ounces  of  Roman  alum  for  every  pound  of  cotton. 
"When  alumed  it  must  be  washed  off  and  dried. 

Then  the  cotton  is  dyed  in  a copper  of  madder ; 
six  pounds  and  a quarter  of  best  Dutch  grape  mad- 
der. The  heat  is  kept  under  that  of  boiling,  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  in  some  cases. 
After  being  aired,  washed,  &c.  it  is  put  in,  worked 
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and  boiled  for  twelve  of  fifteen  minutes.  Some 
say  it  is  to  be  dyed  again  two  days  after;  because 
the  longer,  to  a certain  degree,  between  aluraing, " 
dying,  and  drying,  and  between  one  dying  and  ' 
the  other,  the  better.  This  second  time  of  mad- 
dering,  eight  ounces  of  madder  are  used  for  every 
pound  of  cotton.  Some  dyers  gall  it  twice,  con- 
sequently dry  it  as  often  ; then  dye  it  at  once  in 
the  madder,  having  a proportion  accordingly.  ' 
This  red  is  a full  bodied  colour. 


To  dye  a 'particular  Red,  termed  Adrianople  Rcdy 
or  Turkey  Red. 

For  one  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  unbleached 
in  the  grey,  as  it  is  termed. 

To  make  Lixivium^  No.  1.— -One  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  Alicant  soda,  is  dissolved  in  three 
hundred  quarts  of  river  water.  There  must  be 
no  more  water  than  enough.  An  egg  must  float 
in  it,  or  it  will  not  be  strong  enough. 

Lixivium^  No.  2. — One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  fresh  wood  ashes,  and  three  hundred 
quarts  of  water. 

Lixivium,  No.  3.— Seventy-five  pounds  of 
quick  lime,  three  hundred  quarts  of  water. 

The  cotton  is  to  be  boiled  in  a fluid  of  equal 
proportion  with  the  above  three  solutions,  taken 
from  them  when  clear,  in  a settled  state.  The 
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cotton  must  boil  three  hours^  and  the  liquor  be  re» 
plenished,  so  as  to  cover  the  cotton  during  the 
I whole  time  : after  this  it  is  taken  out,  washed,  and 
dried  in  the  air. 

A quantity  of  the  above  lixiviums,  equal  in 
proportion  from  No.  1,  2,  and  S,  of  each,  viz.  one 
hundred  and  thirty  quarts,  may  be  equally  mixed 
together,  then  this  mixture  is  put  by  itself,  viz. 
one  hundred  and  thirty  quarts ; and  into  this  is 
put  twenty-five  pounds  of  sheeps’  dung,  and  part 
of  the  intestinal  liquor : it  being  previously  well 
diluted,  by  means  of  a wooden  pestle,  and  the 
whole  strained  through  a hair  sieve.  Then  twelve 
pounds  and  a half  of  good  olive  oil  is  poured  into 
this  mixture,  when  finished  it  instantly  forms  a 
soapy  liquor. 

Into  this  liquor  the  cotton  should  be  worked 
hank  by  hank,  often  stirring  it ; the  cotton  is  then 
left  in  the  liquor,  after  all  the  hanks  have  been 
worked  separately  first : they  are  to  be  left  twelve 
hours.  The  cotton  is  then  taken  out,  lightly 
wrung  and  dried.  The  liquor  is  put  by  for  bright- 
ening; this  is  repeated  three  times  during  the 
working ; and  by  the  time  the  cotton  is  all  worked, 
four  hundred  quarts  may  have  been  used,  but 
that  will  not  injure  the  clear  of  it  from  being  ap- 
plied in  brightening  ; and  it  must  be  reserved  for 
that  purpose. 

When  the  cotton  has  been  three  times  dipped 
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in  this  soapy  water,  and  three  times  dyed,  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  excepting  that  sheeps’  dung  is 
left  out ; the  liquor  is  also  preserved  for  brighten- 
ing ; the  cotton  having  gone  through  these  pro- 
cesses, it  should  be  as  white  as  if  it  had  been 
bleached. 

When  dry,  it  is  to  be  galled,  using  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  galls  to  every  pound  of  cotton : after 
galling  it  is  dried  ; then  six  ounces  of  alum  is  to<i 
be  taken  for  the  first  aluming;  then  it  is  to  be 
dried  again,  and  to  hang  three  or  four  days  in  the 
air,  and  then  when  dry  to  be  alumed  again:  four 
ounces  of  alum,  and  four  ounces  of  the  lixivium, 
may  be  added  to  the  last  alum  water.  I 

The  madder  used  for  this  red,  is  called  lizary, 
and  furnishes  a dye  incomparably  finer  than  thatl 
produced  by  the  best  Zealand  madder.  j 

Of  this  lizary  (madder)  in  powder,  take  two; 
pounds  for  every  pound  of  cotton,  and  twenty  * 
pounds  of  liquid  sheeps’  blood,  well  struck  intOi 
the  water  of  the  copper  before  the  madder  is  put^ 
in ; the  butcher  should  stir  the  blood  to  prevent^ 
it  from  clotting ; tlie  copper  should  be  carefully* 
skimmed  ; the  madder  should  not  boil,  but  be  car-* 
ried  during  the  process  from  blood  heat  to  within 
a few  degrees  of  the  boiling  point ; if  it  boils  at 
last,  as  some  prefer  it,  it  should  only  be  for  a few  ^ 
minutes.  ^ 

In  order  to  brighten  the  colour,  the  cotton  is 
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dipped  in  a lixivium  of  fresh  wood  ashes,  and  five 
pounds  of  soap,  either  the  best  Marseilles  soap,  or 
what  in  London  is  called  the  best  white  curd  soap, 
or  white  Windsor  soap ; because  either  mottled  or 
yellow  soap  would  be  improper.  When  the  cot- 
ton has  been  well  worked  in  this  solution  of  soap 
[ and  wood  ashes,  it  is  with  the  liquor  of  soap,  &c. 

put  into  a copper  sufficiently  large  to  hold  it,  with 
' some  addition  of  water,  to  make  it  boil  and  keep 
: up  evaporation  over  a slow  fire,  for  three,  four,  or 
I more  hours.  The  liquor  must  be  covered  with 
I porous  and  coarse  white  linen  cloths,  to  keep  as 
I much  steam  in  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  skeins  of  cotton  are  taken  out  from 
I time  to  time  and  washed  perfectly;  when  the  red  is 

: judged  perfect  and  sufficienUy  bright,  the  fire  is 
i withdrawn. 

If  instead  of  the  wood  ash,  lixivium,  and  soap, 

1 the  two  reserved  liquors  and  soap  are  used;  the 
red  would  be  much  brighter  than  the  finest  Adri- 
anople  carnation. 
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CHAP.  yii. 

To  Dye  Skein  Cotton  Yellow. 

The  same  operations  as  those  in  the  first,  com- 
mon red  dje  are  to  be  used  here ; to  one  pound  of 
cotton,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Roman  alum,  and 
from  one  to  four  pounds  of  weld. 

When  djed,  the  cotton  is  to  be  worked  in  a hot 
liquor  of  blue  vitriol,  but  not  boiling;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  blue  vitriol,  to 
one  pound  of  cotton : then  it  is  to  be  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  soap,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  soap  to  a 
pound  of  cotton.  It  should  boil  for  three  hours. 

When  a dark  or  jonquil  colour  is  wanting,  no 
alum  is  used ; of  weld  take  two  pounds  and  a half, 
to  one  pound  of  cotton,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  verdigris;  use  half  a pint  of  the  lixivium. 

For  lemon  yellow,  for  every  pound  of  cotton, 
take  one  pound  of  weld,  very  little  verdigris,  or  a ■ 
little  alum  in  its  stead,  but  nothing  else ; though 
for  brightening,  boiling  in  a solution  of  soap,  is 
always  necessary  in  all  cases. 
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On  Dying  Cotton  Skein,  Ducks’  Wing  Green  and 
Olive, 

This  is  performed  by  a blue  ground,  next  gall- 
ing, dipping  in  the  black  vat,  then  in  the  weld 
dje,  then  in  verdigris;— -remembering  to  wash  off 
previous  to  each  process. 

Olive  is  to  be  done  by  weld  or  old  fustic,  verdi- 
gris, and  Brazil  wood. 


Of  Browns,  Maroons,  Coffee  Colours,  Sfc. 

It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  enlarge  this 
treatise  with  a needless  detail  of  all  the  possible 
methods  of  procuring  the  various  shades  of  these 
several  colours,  the  whole  consisting  in  the  use  of 
gaUs,  verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  weld,  and  madder. 

By  welding  a stuff  previously  maddered  for  red, 
you  may  produce  a gold  colour;  and  by  dipping 
the  same  red  in  a blue  vat,  a plum  colour. 

On  Dying  Silk  Crimson,  Scarlet,  Yellows,  S^e. 

According  to  Macquer,  silk  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  pods,  is  gummed  by  a kind  of  natural  varnish 
-which  makes  it  stiff  and  hard.  In  the  south  of 
France  it  is  of  an  orange  colour,  generally  very 
dark;  this  stiffness  is  improper  in  the  fabrication 
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of  most  silk  stuif,  and  its  natural  shade  unfavour- 
able to  almost  all  other  colours. 

The  skeins  of  silk  intended  for  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  white,  those  for  example,  intended  to  re- 
main white,  or  for  the  fabrication  of  white  stuffs, 
are  boiled  twice  in  soap  and  water ; those  that 
are  to  be  dyed  of  different  colours  are  boiled 
but  once,  and  with  a smaller  quantity  of  soap,  be- 
cause the  little  remaining  redness  is  by  no  means 
prejudicial  to  many  colours  ; different  quantities 
of  soap  are  necessary  for  various  colours. 

Ungumming  and  Boiling  Silk,  to  produce  the 
greatest  Degree  of  Whiteness. 

The  silk  is  divided  into  hanks,  each  hank  is  tied 
with  a string,  several  of  these  are  tied  together,  a 
handful  of  them,  by  putting  a piece  of  string 
through  each  separate  skein,  and  tying  this  piece 
of  string  in  a long  tye  to  slip  easily  when  they  are 
wanted  to  be  untied. 

A liquor  is  prepared  of  thirty  pounds  of  soap,  to 
a hundred  pounds  of  silk;  the  soap  is  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  boiled  in  water ; the  soap  should 
be  white  curd,  or  Windsor  soap ; when  this  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling,  the  fire  is  damped. 

Whilst  the  liquor  is  preparing,  the  skeins  of 
silk  are  passed  on  to  rods;  when  the  soap  liquor 
become  less  than  boiling  hot  after  the  fire  is 
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damped,  for  it  should  not  boil,  as  that  would  fuz 
or  tangle  the  silk.  Then  the  silk  is  put  into  the 
soap  liquor,  in  an  oblong  copper,  being  nearly 
full;  here  it  remains  till  its  gluten  has  left  it, 
which  is  perceived  by  its  whiteness  and  flexibility. 
It  is  then  turned  end  for  end  on  the  rods,  that  the 
part  above  the  liquor  may  undergo  the  same  ope- 
ration, and  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  silks  are 
taken  out  of  the  copper,  the  hanks  that  were  first 
turned  being  always  the  soonest  done. 

The  hanks  are  then  taken  from  the  sticks  to  the 
peg,  disentangled,  and  nineW  ten  of  them  put  on 
one  cord ; this  cord  passing  through  the  string 
that  tied  each  hank.  When  the  whole  is  corded, 
it  is  put  into  pockets  of  coarse  strong  white  linen, 
fifteen  inches  wide,  and  five  feet  long,  closed  at 
each  end  and  on  one  side ; when  the  silk  is  put  in, 
the  pocket  is  sewed  all  along  the  other  side  with 
packthread,  and  fastened  with  a knot ; four  pockets 
will  hold  the  whole  hundred  weight. 

The  pockets  being  ready,  another  liquor  is  pre- 
pared like  the  first : a soap  liquor  of  thirty  pounds ; 
when  ready,  and  the  boiling  checked  with  cold 
water,  the  pockets  are  put  in,  and  boiled  hard  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  checking  with  cold  water; 
in  order  to  prevent  its  boiling  over,  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  the  bags  about  often  with  a pole,  or  rather 
let  two  men  have  a pole  each  for  that  purpose. 
This  operation  is  called  boiling. 
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In  the  boiling  of  silks  for  common  colours, 
twenty  pounds  of  soap  will  do  for  a hundred 
weight  of  silk;  but  as  in  this  case  the  silk  is  not 
ungummed,  it  should  boil  for  three  hours  and  a 
half,  making  good  the  evaporation. 

Silk  designed  for  blue,  iron  grey,  brimstone,  or 
any  other  colour  requiring  a very  white  ground ; 
should  be  done  according  to  the  preceding  process, 
and  have  thirty  pounds  of  soap. 

When  the  silk  is  boiled,  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
copper  by  two  men  with  poles,  who  hoist  the  bags 
one  after  the  other  out  of  the  copper,  into  a clean 
barrow.  Then  they  are  taken  to  a long  shallow 
trough,  from  which  the  water  may  run  away,  and 
the  pockets  are  unsewed  by  untying  the  knots  and 
drawing  out  the  packthread.  The  silks  are  then 
examined,  and  such  as  have  yellow  or  lemon  co- 
lour spots  remaining,  are  boiled  again  for  some 
time,  till  these  spots  are  removed  : after  unpock- 
eting, the  whole  is  dressed  on  the  pegs. 

Silk  loses  from  twenty -five  to  twenty-eight  per 
hundred  of  its  weight  in  unguniming  and  whiten- 
ing. The  bags  of  silk  should  never  be  suffered  to 
lay  long  together  before  they  are  emptied  after 
boiling,  as  this  would  make  the  silk  hard. 

White  silk,  as  before  observed,  is  distinguished 
into  five  principal  shades,  viz.  China  white,  India 
white,  thread  or  milk  white,  silver  white,  and 
azure  white. 
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The  three  first  are  prepared  and  boiled,  as  1 
have  already  shewn.  The  silver  and  azure 
white  require  azure  in  the  preparation  or  un^ 
gumming.  Thus,  take  fine  ground  indigo,  put  it 
into  water  boiling  hot,  when  settled,  the  clear  is 
called  azure. 

To  azure  the  silk,  it  is  taken  from  the  ungum« 
ming  copper,  after  it  is  dressed,  and  put  into  a 
trough  of  water  ; after  they  are  worked,  drained, 
and  again  dressed,  they  are  ready  for  the 
whitening. 

Whitening, 

To  a copper  holding  thirty  pails  of  water,  half 
a pound  of  soap  is  added,  when  it  boils  and 
the  soap  is  melted,  you  take  the  - silk  on  rods ; 
thus  having  them  ready,  prepare  your  copper 
as  follows:  for  china  white,  you  add  a little 
annatto  (prepared),  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
annatto  we  will  hereafter  treat  of.  The  silk 
being  on  rods  is  put  into  the  copper,  and  kept 
turning  end  for  end,  without  intermission,  till 
the  shade  is  uniform. 

For  Indian  white  a little  azure  is  added,  to 
give  the  blue  shade. 

For  thread  white  and  others,  you  add  a little 
azure. 

The  liquor  should  be  very  hot,  but  not 
boiling;  the  turning  five  times  repeated,  by 
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which  time  the  shade  is  eyen.  When  finished, 
it  is  taken  and  wrung,  and  spread  on  poles,  to 
drj,  and,  that  part  of  it  required  for  sulphuring 
must  be  put  upon  rods  or  slight  poles. 

Sulphuring, 

The  hanks  being  upon  poles,  seven  or  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  a room  appropriate, 
one  pound  and  a half  to  two  pounds  of  roll 
l)rimstone  will  sulphur  a hundred  weight  of 
silk.  Put  the  brimstone  into  an  earthen  pipkin, 
with  a little  charcoal  or  small  coal  at  bottom. 
When  grossly  pounded,  it  is  put  on  the  coal.  You 
then  light  one  of  the  bits  with  a candle,  which 
will  set  fire  to  all  the  rest. 

The  room  should  be  close;  the  chimney,  if 
it  has  one,  should  be  closed  up  likewise;  the  sul- 
phur should  burn  under  the  silk  all  night. 

The  next  morning  the  windows  should  be 
opened  to  let  the  smoke  out  and  admit  the  air, 
which,  in  summer,  will  be  sufficient  to  dry  the 
silk : but  in  winter,  the  windows  must  be  shut 
as  soon  as  the  sulphur  smoke  is  dissipated; 
and  a fire  lighted  in  the  stove  or  stoves,  for 
the  purpose  of  drying. 

N.  B.  If  the  room  for  sulphuring  does  not 
admit  of  openings  sufficient  for  the  dissipation 
of  the  smoke,  the  work  people  will  be  in  danger 
of  suffocation  < 
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When  the  sulphur  is  consumed,  it  leaves  a 
black  crust;  the  crust  will  light  the  future  sulphur 
like  spirit  of  wine. 

If,  in  dressing,  the  silk  sticks  together,  it  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  dry. 

Silk  that  has  been  sulphured  has  a rustling 
with  it  which,  for  some  things,  is  esteemed,  but 
this  would  not  do  for  silk  to  be  watered.  If 
the  silk  that  has  been  sulphured  is  to  be  dyed, 
it  must  be  unsulphured  for  many  colours. 

Silks  for  lace,  gauze,  &c.  are  neither  boiled  nor 
ungummed  ; those  silks  which  are  naturally  the 
whitest,  are  the  best  for  those  articles.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  dip  the  silks  in  warm  water,  and  wring 
them  ; then  sulphur  them,  afterwards  azure  them, 
again  wring  them,  sulphur  them  a second  time, 
or  soak  them  in  soap  water ; those  for  whitening, 
hot  enough  to  bear  the  band,  adding  azure  if 
necessary,  and  turning  and  returning  the  silk  in 
this  liquor. 

The  fine  silk  of  Nankin  requires  no  whitening. 

On  aluming  the  Silk,  ^ 

The  silk  should  be  turned  and  returned  in 
the  alum  liquor,  being  first  well  washed  and 
beetled,  the  hanks  being  tied  loose  for  every 
thread  to  take  alike,  and  worked  cool  in  the 
alum,  at  intervals,  from  morning  till  night, 
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afterwards  taken  out,  beetled,  and  rinced.  The 
above  proportion  of  alum  will  do  an  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  silk  before  you  need  replenish  it; 
when  this  may  be  necessary,  add  twenty-five 
pounds  more  of  alum,  as  at  first  directed,  and 
so  continue  to  replenish  it,  till  it  gets  a bad 
smell.  When  this  is  the  case,  you  may  dip  for 
browns,  maroons,  See.  And  afterwards  throw 
the  liquor  away;  the  trough  is  then  to  be  rinced 
for  a fresh  liquor.  Remember  always  to  alum 
cold,  or  you  will  spoil  the  lustre  of  your  silk. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Skein  Silk,  for  Yellow, 

This  is  to  be  boiled  with  about  twenty  pounds 
of  soap  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  silk.  When- 
boiled  it  is  to  be  washed  and  alumed,  and  then 
again  washed,  dressed  and  put  on  the  rod,  seven 
or  eight  ounces  to  a rod,  and  then  dipped  and 
returned  in  the  yellow  liquor,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  pounds  of  weld  to  one  pound 
of  silk.  The  liquor  is  not  to  be  hotter  than  yon 
can  bear  your  hand  in  it  while  the  silk  is  im 
The  silk,  when  in  the  vessel,  for  dying*,  should 
cause  the  liquor  to  float  Mithin  two  inches  ot 
the  edge.  The  silk  must  be  taken  out  and 
the  liquor  strengthened,  if  the  pattern  is  very 
full.  When  full  enough,  a preparation  of  pearl- 
ash,  viz.  one  pound  for  every  twenty  pounds 
of  silk,  njust  be  dissolved  in  some  warm  water; 
about  a quarter  of  this  alkaline  liquor  is  put 
into  the  dye  bath  : tako  the  silk  out  while  youi 
put  in  the  pearl-ash  Itquor,  and  stir  it  well. 
You  ihea  put  the  silk  in  and  work  it,  turning 
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and  returning  as  at  first.  After  seven  or  eight 
returns,  one  of  the  hanks  is  to  be  taken  out, 
and  wrung,  and  trjed  at  the  peg,  and  if  suf- 
ficiently full  and  bright,  all  is  well : if  not  enough 
so,  more  pearl-ash  liquor  must  be  added,  and 
worked  as  before,  till  the  shade  required  is 
accomplished. 

For  jonquil,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  some 
annatto  when  you  put  in  the  pearl-ash. 

For  the  light  shades,  such  as  canary  or  lemon, 
to  make  them  perfectly  white,  they  must  be 
boiled  with  thirty  pounds  of  soap  to  a hundred 
pounds  of  silk,  and  if  these  are  not  azured,  to 
dye  them,  they  must  have  a little  of  the  blue  vat 
and  a little  of  the  weld  liquor  in  water,  so  as 
the  whole  mixture  shall  be  as  hot  and  no  hotter 
than  the  hand  can  bear,  well  mixed,  the  silks 
ready  on  the  rods,  quickly  worked  through  and 
out.  For  deeper  lemons,  the  same  process  must 
be  used  as  for  the  fuller  yellows,  only  less  weld 
in  proportion,  and  twenty  pounds  of  soap  will 
do  for  a hundred  pounds  of  silk  in  whitening  of 
it.  The  blue  of  the  vat  is  only  used  for  such 
articles  as  are  to  have  a green  cast,  and  that  ex- 
tremely light,  and  the  aluming  should  be  in  a 
weaker  alum  liquor;  and  for  light  lemons,  pre- 
pared in  a separate  liquor. 
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Preparation  of  Annatto—for  Aurora,  Orange^ 
Moidore,  Gold  Colour,  and  Chamois, 

You  must  have  a cullender  in  proportion,  as 
for  size,  to  that  of  the  copper  in  which  you  boil 
the  annatto.  For  every  pound  of  annatto  there 
should  be  from  twelve  ounces  to  one  pound  of 
pearl-ash  added  : first,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and 
add  the  solution  by  degrees,  as  the  annatto  boils 
and  melts ; to  which  purpose,  you  have  the  annatto 
in  the  cullender  suspended  over  the  copper  by  a 
flat  stick  about  six  inches  broad,  run  through  a 
flat  handle  each  side  the  cullender^  by  which 
means  the  cullender  is  kept  sunk  in  the  water 
with  the  annatto  in  it,  till  it  is  all  dissolved,  ex- 
cepting some  little  that  may^be  foreign  to  it,  and 
waste  : the  holes  in  the  cullender  should  be  mo- 
derately small. 

Dissolved  in  this  manner,  the  annatto,  if  pre- 
served clean,  will  keep  as  long  as  you  please. 

Silks  for  the  Aurora  or  Orange. 

These  require  but  twenty  pounds  of  soap  for 
boiling  white. 

To  dye  aurora,  the  silks  must  be  prepared  the 
same  as  for  yellow.  Annatto,  thus  prepared  and 
settled,  is  then  put  into  a copper  of  hot  water, 
in  quantity  according  to  the  shade  required; 
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having  mixed  it  well,  the  heat  as  hot  as  you  can 
possibly  bear  your  hand  in  it,  you  must  return 
the  silk  in  this  liquor : when  even,  one  hank  is 
tried,  as  in  the  yellow,  if  it  is  not  full  enough, 
the  liquor  must  be  strengthened  till  the  pattern 
is  equalled.  When  finished,  the  whole  is  washed 
twice  and  beetled.  The  aurora  serves  as  a ground 
for  moidore. 

To  dye  Moidore. 

As  fustic  and  logwood  are  to  form  component 
parts  of  this  dye  upon  the  annatto  ground,  the  silk 
must  be  alunied,  then  washed  from  the  alum,  in 
order  that  the  superflux  may  not  make  the  dye 
uneven  : a fresh  liquor  is  then  prepared,  rather 
hot,  to  which  must  be  added  a little  of  the  de- 
coction of  logwood,  and  of  the  decoction  of  young 
fustic.  The  silk  is  returned  in  this  liquor,  but 
if  apparently  too  red,  you  may  put  in  a very 
little  of  solution  of  copperas,  which  will  make  it 
sufficiently  yellow. 

When  silk  is  dyed  with  the  gum,  in  the  raw, 
the  annatto  must  be  used  nearly  cold,  or  the 
elasticity  of  the  silk  will  be  destroyed. 
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Process  for  Orange, 

After  dying  aurora  with  annatto,  it  is  necessary 
to  redden  the  annatto  ground  with  vinegar^  ainm 
or  lemon  juice* 

For  the  brightest  oranges,  and  up  to  the  degree 
of  scarlet,  poppy,  &c.  the  silk  should  have  an 
annatto  ground,  three  or  four  shades  under  that 
of  aurora.  There  is  no  occasion  for  alum  when 
the  silk  has  been  grounded  and  washed  off.  If 
for  orange,  a liquor  that  has  been  used  for  poppy^ 
will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  finish  it,  or  for  light 
cherry,  rose,  &c.  For  flesh,  the  lightest  of  these 
colours  is  so  delicate  that  a little  of  the  soap 
water  used  for  boiling,  should  be  added  to  the 
liquor,  to  prevent  the  silk  from  taking  the  colour 
too  quickly,  or  uneven. 

Liquors  having  safflower,  or  weld,  as  part  of 
their  compositions  require  to  be  immediately 
worked,  as,  by  keeping,  they  lose  their  colour, 
that  is  the  safflower  and  its  compounds,  and  are 
entirely  spoiled.  They  are  always  used  cold^ 
because  the  safflower  cannot  stand  heat. 

The  safflower  preparation  has  been  before 
described,  where  the  process  of  cotton  pink 
performed  by  its  solution. 
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To  dye  Silk  Poppy, 

When  the  silk  has  received  the  annatto  ground, 
three  shades  less  than  for  aurora,  the  safflower 
preparation  must  be  ready,  and  turned  by  the 
solution  of  tartar,  as  before  described,  and  the 
silk  well  washed  from  the  annatto  ground,  that 
the  alkali  of  the  pearl-ash,  used  with  the  annatto, 
may  not  counteract  the  tartar  of  the  safflower, 
a bath  of  this  safflower  must  be  thus  prepared 
for  the  silk  as  strong  as  can  be.  The  silk  is 
then  worked  six  or  seven  times  through  it,  and 
for  a full  poppy,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  silk 
through  four  or  five  such  liquors.  The  poppy  is 
the  deepest  colour  that  can  be  done  with  the 
safflower.  I have  observed  before  that  the  li- 
quors left  from  the  poppy,  if  used  directly,  will 
serve  for  the  orange,  cherry,  flesh,  &c. 

Archil,  as  described  for  crimson,  with  cochi- 
neal, for  wool,  as  before  directed,  is  to  be  used 
upon  some  occasions : in  other  cases,  some 
patterns  have  no  ground  of  annatto. 

A cheaper  Poppy ^ by  Annatto  and  Brazil  Wood, 

The  silk  is  to  be  grounded  with  annatto  as  be- 
fore; when  well  washed  off,  it  must  be  alumed, 
then  washed  oif  again ; then  passed  through  the 
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decoction  of  Brazil  wood— -washed  off,  again 
passed  through  a fresh  decoction  of  Brazil  wood, 
and  every  time  that  goods  are  passed  through 
the  dye,  as  1 have  said  before,  they  must  be 
worked  end  for  end  of  the  skeins  from  five  to 
seven  times,  to  have  them  evep,  and  to  give  them 
the  moderate  degree  which  they  should  possess, 
and  to  extract  the  dye  from  the  fluid  by  the  affi- 
nity of  the  mordant  used,  or  of  the  resinous  body 
of  the  dye  to  the  correspondent  quality  in  the 
silk.  These  repetitions  must  be  made  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pattern ; with  the  Brazil  decoction  it 
is  necessary  to  add  a little  soap  liquor,  about  five 
quarts  to  thirty  pounds  of  silk,  well  mixed.  This 
keeps  the  alum  used  to  receive  the  Brazil  decoc- 
tion from  having  a stiffness,  and  on  the  contrary, 
preserves  it  soft  and  pliant. 

The  above  poppy  serves  for  a ground  for  brown 
red  colours,  by  the  addition  of  logwood.  A de- 
coction of  logwood,  Brazil  wood,  old  fustic,  &c. 
as  I have  before  observed,  should  always  be 
ready  boiled. 

On  dying  Silk  jine  Crimson, 

Silk  intended  for  the  crimson  of  cochineal, 
should  have  only  twenty  pounds  of  soap  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  silk,  and  no  azure,  because 
the  natural  yellow  of  the  silk  which  remains  is 
favourable  to  the  colour  intended. 
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The  silk  is  to  be  strongly  alumed,  and  left  m 
the  alum  from  seven  to  eight  hours,  then  washed, 
and  twice  beetled  at  the  river.  {Remember  how 
^ the  alum  is  to  be  worked  as  to  the  manual  part.) 

! While  this  is  doing,  a liquor  is  to  be  got  ready 

of  nut-galls,  and  Aleppo  white  galls,  from  one  to 
two  ounces  to  each  pound  of  silk,  well  pounded 
and  sifted;  and  of  cochineal,  fine,  pure,  well 
ground  and  sifted,  from  two  to  three  ounces  for 
every  pound  of  silk : these  drugs  are  to  be  put 
^ into  water,  clear,  soft,  and  pure,  in  a pure  tin 

boiler  (made  of  grain  tin,  not  what  is  commonly 
called  tin,  which  is  iron  covered  over  with  tin, 
and  would  utterly  spoil  the  dye).  Neither  cop- 
per nor  brass  would  be  so  favourable  as  pure 
grain  tin.  The  same  I observed  when  treating 
upon  scarlet  in  grain,  in  woollen  cloth,  or  worsted. 
This  is  strictly  observed  by  all  the  dyers  for  the 
East  India  Company.  When  the  cochineal  and 
galls  have  boiled,  you  add  to  the  liquor,  for 
every  pound  of  cochineal,  about  an  ounce  of  so- 
lution of  tin  ; it  is  called  composition,  and  is 
made  in  the  following  manner ; 

Composition  for  Silk  JD^e  of  Scarlet  with 
CochineaL 

1 lb.  of  spirit  of  nitre. 

2 oz.  of  sal  ammoniac. 
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6 oz.  of  fine  tin,  in  grains,  or  prepared  as 
stated  for  the  scarlet  for  wool, 

12  oz.  of  water. 

The  sal  amnaoniac,  the  prepared  tin,  and  the 
water,  are  put  into  a stone  jar,  then  the  spirit  of 
nitre  is  added,  and  the  whole  left  to  dissolve. 

This  composition  contains  much  more  tin  and 
sal  ammoniac  than  is  used  for  the  scarlet  of  cochi- 
ineal  upon  wool;  it  is,  however,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

The  proportion  of  this  composition,  that  is,  an 
: ounce  to  a pound  of  silk,  is  added  to  the  galls 
and  cochineal  when  boiling.  The  boiler  is  then 
cooled  down  a little,  the  fire-door  thrown  open, 
the  silk  is  put  in,  and  worked  from  five  to  seven 
times,  by  which  time  the  silk  will  have  become 
pretty  even,  so  far  as  it  has  taken.  The  door  is 
then  to  be  shut,  and  the  copper  is  again  brought 
to  the  boil;  it  should  continue  boiling,  and  the 
silk  kept  turning  for  two  hours ; the  fire  is  then 
taken  from  under  the  copper,  and  the  silk  is  im- 
mersed entirely,  and  left  all  night,  or  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  at  least.  By  that  means,  it  takes  a 
full  half  shade;  it  is  washed  the  next  morning, 
beetled  twice,  wrung  as  usual,  and  put  on  the 
pearches  or  poles  to  dry. — Macquer. 

The  least  tincture  of  copperas  in  the  water 
{ saddens  the  crimsons,  takes  off  their  yellow,  and 

f 
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gives  the  violet  cast;  but  if  too  much  of  theyel-! 
lovr  is  carried  olf,  it  may  be  restored  by  fustic. 
Nothing  but  copperas  will  sadden  grain  scarlets, 
the  logwood  being  quite  useless  for  this  purpose. 
Copperas  alone  will  suffice,  as  it  darkens  greatly 
with  the  nut-galls. — Macquer. 

Another  Process,  . 

When  the  silk  is  boiling  in  the  soap-liquor,  add 
an  ounce  of  annatto  for  every  pound  of  silk,  work- 
ing it  through  the  cullender  the  same  as  before 
directed,  but  without  the  composition  or  tartar; 
yet,  in  some  shades,  both  composition  and  tartar 
are  admitted.  The  solution  applied  to  cochineal 
with  worsted,  has  a considerable  effect,  changing 
it  from  a crimson,  its  natural  colour,  to  a prodi- 
gious bright  fire  colour;  but  produces  only  a 
crimson  when  applied  to  silk : but  it  gives  this 
colour  a very  beautiful  tint,  for,  uniting  with  the 
tartar,  it  increases  the  effect  without  impoverish- 
ing the  colour,  and  saving  the  annatto  ground. — ' 
Macquer, 

Crimson  hy  Brazil  Wood. 

The  silk  should  be  alumed,  then  passed  through 
a strong  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  half  a pail  to 
a pound  of  silk  is  to  be  added,  the  silk  is  to  be 
worked,  and  put  through  an  additional  and 
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strengthened  dye  of  Brazil  if  required,  and  wash- 
ed off;  and  if  in  hard  water,  the  water  will  ge- 
nerally crimson  the  Brazil  wood  sufficiently ; but 
if  soft  water,  a little  pearl-ash  must  be  added, 
about  one  pound  of  the  clear  solution  of  pearls 
ash,  or  rather,  the  clear  solution  of  a pound  of 
pearl-ash,  as  one  pound  of  water  will  not^  I be- 
lieve, dissolve  a pound  of  pearl-ash ; this  is 
enough  for  forty  pounds  of  silk. 

The  solution  of  Brazil  wood  is  prepared  thus  t 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Brazil  wood 
chips  are  to  be  put  into  a copper,  containing 
about  sixty  buckets;  the  copper  is  then  filled, 
and  boiled  for  three  hours,  supplying  the  waste 
of  evaporation;  the  fire  is  then  damped,  the 
clear  liquor  drawn  off,  the  copper  filled  again, 
the  door  shut,  and  the  copper  then  again  boiled* 
for  three  hours  more.  This  is  repeated  four  times 
in  all,  from  first  to  last,  when  the  dye  of  the 
wood  is  fully  extracted.  Logwood  and  fustic, 
that  is,  old  fustic,  is  done  in  the  same  manner; 
only  half  the  number  of  boilings  required  for  the 
Brazil  will  do  for  them. 

Of  Fine  Violet, 

For  this  colour,  the  common  boiling  is  used, 
the  silk  is  alumed  the  same  as  for  fine  scarlet, 
washed,  and  twice  beetled.  The  silk  thus  pre« 
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pared,  two  ounces  of  cochineal  is  given  it,  witlij 
the  same  precaution  as  usual,  but  no  composition, ‘i 
Dor  tartar.  Being  worked  but  moderately  warm, 
in  working  it  must  be  turned  with  expedition ; 
after  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  liquor  should 
be  brought  to  a boil,  and  then  the  turning  need 
not  be  so  expeditious,  though  it  should  continue 
two  hours.  After  being  washed,  the  silk  is  dipped 
in  the  vat,  more  or  less  strong  according  to  the 
shade  required.  Washing  and  drying  are  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  blues  and  greens,  and, 
in  general,  for  all  colours  dipped  in  the  vat,  viz. 
a small  quantity  at  a time,  in  order  that  the  silk 
may  be  kept  open  to  the  air,  and  that  the  green- 
ing of  the  vat  may  pass  correctly  and  equally  to 
blue,  without  any  unevenness.  For  some  shades, 
archil  forms  a component  part  of  the  dye. — Mac^ 
quer. 

Observations  on  Crimson  upon  Silk, 

Crimson  upon  silk  is  produced  at  Norwichj  in 
London,  and  at  sundry  other  places^  by  means  of 
a much  greater  quantity  of  cochineal  than  the 
proportion  which  Macquer  mentions,  for  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  a guinea  a pound  has  been  paid 
for  silk  to  be  dyed  crimson  at  Norwich  (as  I have 
been  well  informed).  Archil  has  been  used  like- 
wise in  crimson,  and  the  time  of  boiling  is  not  so 
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long.  In  some  shades  a little  of  the  composition 
and  tartar  may  be  admitted,  but  in  a small  degree. 
The  scarlet  upon  silk  is  mostly  done  by  annatto 
and  safflower. 

On  dying  Silk  Green, 

This  colour  is  composed  of  blue  and  yellow; 
it  is  with  difficulty  produced  on  silk,  because  the 
blue  vat  is  liable  to  spot,  and  give  a party  colour, 
an  inconvenience  more  liable  to  green  than  blue, 
and  more  perceptible.  The  boiling  of  the  silk 
for  greens  is  the  same  as  for  common  colours. 

We  shall  distinguish  the  principal  shades.  , 

The  silk  being  alumed  as  usual  rather  strongly ; 
washed  off,  and  divided  on  the  sticks  into  small 
hanks  of  about  four  or  five  ounces,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  equally  and  easily  divided  in  the  work- 
ing, from  the  yellow  to  green,  in  the  bluing,  from 
the  blue  vat. 

Weld  is  then  boiled,  as  stated  in  the  article 
upon  yellow;  when  boiled,  a liquor  of  it  is  pre- 
pared strong  enough  to  give  a lemon  ground ; the 
silk  is  then  turned  with  all  the  expedition,  care, 
and  precaution  above  .mentioned,  that  it  may  be 
even.  When  it  seems  full  enough,  some  of  the 
threads  are  separated,  and  dipped  in  the  vat,  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  full  enough  ; some  more 
weld  liquor  must  be  added  to  the  dye  bath,  and 
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the  silk  returned  and  tried  again,  and  so  on  ; 
and  when  the  colour  comes  right,  the  silk  is 
washed  otF  and  beetled.  It  is  then  wrung  and 
formed  into  hanks,  for  dipping  into  the  vat,  being  | 
dipped  skein  bj  skein,  the  same  as  the  blue,  and  ] 
as  the  purple  should  be,  it  is  wrung  with  equal 
care  and  despatch.  The  above  green  is  a species 
of  the  sea-green,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  shades.  The  lighter  shades,  when  taken 
out  of  the  vat,  are  not  washed,  but  worked  in  the 
hands  by  clapping  it  between  then,  and  carefully 
opening  and  airing  it ; by  which  means  the  silk 
being  opened,  disentangled,  and  aired,  the  colour 
becomes  equally  clear..  A few  threads  are  then 
washed,  or  rinced,  and  if  the  colour  be  right,  then 
the  whole  is  washed. 

For  the  dark  shades,  when  the  weld  is  ex- 
hausted, a iitde  logwood  is  added  to  the  liquor, 
in  some  cases  old  fustic,  and  in  some,  annatto. 

For  very  dark  duck  wing  or  bottle  green 
shades,  a little  copperas  may  be  added. 

Of  Olives, 

As  to  aluming,  &c.  you  are  to  proceed  in  the 
same  way  as  with  the  other  colours ; the  weld 
liquor  being  stronger,  some  logwood  is  added; 
when  the  weld  and  logwood  are  exhausted,  a very 
small  quajitity  of  them  is  to  be  added,  which 
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greens  the  liquor,  and  the  silk  is  passed  through, 
and  a greenish  olive  is  produced.  When  a 
reddish  olive  is  required,  fustic  is  used  instead  of 
logwood  and  pearl-ash,  both  of  these  being 
omitted. 

Olive  would  be  too  green  with  the  vat,  for  log. 
wood  violet,  turns  blue  with  the  pearl-ash,  whi^h 
combining  with  the  yellow  of  the  weld,  gives 
the  green  of  this  shade. 

Fustic  gives  a colour  commonly  called  drab- 
olive,  upon  cloth,  because  generally  made  to 
match  with  olive,  and  this  is  commonly  redder 
than  the  preceding. 


On  dying  Silk  grej/;  of  Nut-greys,  Thorn-greys, 

Black  and  Iron  greys,  and  others  of  the  same 
Hue, 


All  these  colours,  black  grey  excepted,  are 
produced  without  aluming.  The  silk  being 
washed  from  the  soap,  and  drained  on  the  peg 
a liquor  is  made  of  fustic,  archil,  logwood,  and 
copperas.  Fustic  gives  the  ground,  archil  the 
red,  logwood  darkens,  and  the  copperas  softens 
all  these  colours,  turns  them  grey,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  serves  instead  of  alum,  in  extracting 
these  several  colours.  As  there  are  an  infinite 
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variety  of  greys,  without  any  positive  names, 
and  produced  by  the  same  methods,  it  would  be 
endless  to  enter  into  details  that  would  prolong 
this  treatise  to  so  little  purpose. 

For  reddish  grey  the  archil  should  predomi- 
nate, for  those  more  grey,  the  logwood,  and  for 
those  rather  greenish,  the  fustic. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  the  logwood 
too  much,  as,  with  the  copperas,  it  darkens  more 
than  most  drugs,:  therefore  the  black  vat  made 
with  either  alder  bark,  or  the  other  preparation 
mentioned  in  dying  cotton,  would  be  preferable 
to  copperas. 

Nut-Gre^, 

The  fustic  decoction,  archil,  and  a little  log- 
wood, is  put  into  water  moderately  hot,  the  silk 
is  then  returned,  and  when  the  liquor  is  then 
exhausted,  the  silk  is  taken  out,  and,  to  soften 
the  colour,  the  solution  of  copperas  or  black  vat, 
is  added.  The  silk  is  then  returned  once  more, 
and  if  the  colour  does  not  appear  sufficiently  even, 
some  red  spots  still  remaining,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  it  requires  a little  more  of  the  copperas. 

It  must  be  also  remembered,  that,  as  copperas 
is  the  general  base  of  all  greys,  if  deficient  in 
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quantity,  the  colour  will  be  apt  to  change  in 
drying,  and  to  become  rough  and  uneven. 

To  try  if  the  colour  be  sufficiently  softened,  it 
should  be  examined,  and  if  it  wets  easily,  after 
having  been  wrung  on  the  peg,  it  wants  copperas. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  soaks  with  a little 
difficulty,  the  colour  is  softened  sufficiently. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  copperas  stiffens 
the  silk  considerably,  making  it  harsh,  and  even 
depriving  it  of  a great  part  of  its  lustre,  to  re- 
medy which,  it  must  be  extra- washed,  and  wrung 
at  the  peg,  which  carries  off  the  copperas. 

The  Black- gre^s. 

These  are  alumed  and  welded,  as  for  yellow, 
and  when  the  liquor  is  exhausted,  part  of  it  is 
thrown  away,  and  some  logwood  added;  when 
the  logwood  is  exhausted,  copperas  is  added 
sufficient  to  blacken  the  colour,  the  silk  is  then 
washed,  wrung,  and  finished  as  usual. 

Iron-grey, 

For  iron  grey,  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  same 
as  for  blues  ; this  colour  is  much  more  beautiful, 
when  laid  on  a very  white  ground. 

G 2 
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By  having  the  drugs  made  into  decoctions,  be- 
fore hand,  greys,  either  in  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton, 
may  be  dyed  at  a heat,  not  much  above  what 
the  hand  will  bear,  and  in  a rotation  of  shades 
from  light  to  dark,  and  varied,  blue,  red, 
yellow,  brown,  &c.  with  ease,  and  with  pleasure, 
so  may  likewise  many  stone  drabs,  and  other 
light  brown  drabs,  as  the  mixture  of  yellow, 
fawn,  and  black,  produce  nut  browns,  &c. 


APPENDIX. 


When  I commenced  the  present  treatise,  I 
wished  to  impress  every  reader  desirous  of  un- 
derstanding the  art  and  mystery  of  Dying  in  all 
its  branches,  with  the  idea  that,  if  he  did  not 
know  the  portion  of  modern  chemistry  necessary 
to  lead  him  to  the  secrets  of  dying,  and  especially 
his  own  particular  branch,  he  would  labour,  like 
many  of  our  predecessors,  under  very  great  dis- 
advantages. If  our  theory  is  not  true,  we  work 
from  a wrong  data ; it  may  approach  the  truth ; 
it  may  be  right  in  some  things,  and  wrong  in 
others;  our  uncertainty  and  mistakes  will  be  ac- 
cordingly. 

I mentioned  how  necessary  it  was  to  mark  the 
difference,  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  upon  which  we  have  to  act 
when  we  are  operating  in  dying,  and  we  have 
seen  what  difficulty  there  is  in  dying  cotton  any 
thing  of  a red,  like  cochineal  scarlet,  oi  crimson 
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on  wool.  We  have  seen,  that  in  dying  cotton 
yarn  the  Adrianople  red,  how  the  intestinal 
liquor  of  the  sheep,  the  dung,  and  the  blood,  of 
the  same  animal  are  used,  and  have  been  found 
beneficial  by  the  dyers  of  Asia,  which  red  is 
termed  the  Adrianople  or  Turkey  red.  It  is 
found  by  experience,  and  particularly  in  hot  cli- 
mates, that  substances  containing  volatile  alkali 
quite  developed,  have  the  property  of  raising  and 
exalting  the  red  colours.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  tenacious  gluten  of  the  bones  of  animals  have 
the  faculty  of  retaining  the  colour  of  madder 
very  strongly,  as  has  been  proved  by  hogs  w^ho 
have  eaten  madder;  and  the  vivacity  of  the  co- 
lour in  those  cases  has  been  attributed  justly  to 
their  volatile  alkali ; and  chemical  vessels  used  for 
extracting  volatile  alkali,  also  retain  for  a long 
time  the  smell  of  the  same,  even  after  being 
washed  and  scrubbed  with  sand,  soap,  &c. 

The  dyer  makes  use  of  many  mineral  sub- 
stances, such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  vulgarly  called 
copperas,  sulphate  of  copper,  commonly  called  blue 
vitriol,  alum,  &c.  some  definition  of  which  1 gave 
at  the  commencement  of  this  work.  For  further 
particulars  1 there  did,  and  do  still,  recommend 
the  dyer  wanting  information,  to  the  elementary 
works  of  Parks,  Parkinson,  and  several  other 
authors  on  chemistry,  which  may  be  had  of 
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Messrs.  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  Pater- 
Doster-row. 

Among'  vegetables  there  are  three,  the  nature 
and  properties  of  which  it  is  very  essential,  for  the 
dyer  to  understand  well,  because,  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  them,  in  particular,  losses  are 
often  sustained  to  a very  serious  amount.  For 
want  of  this  knowledge,  even  to  this  day,  I have 
not  seen  in  any  author  on  dying,  or  chemistry,  any 
just  theory  of  the  pastil,  or  woad  vat,  relative  to 
its  working,  so  that  the  dyer  might  derive  cer- 
tain just  rules  how  to  use  the  dye  from  the  woad, 
upon  his  materials,  and  renew  and  work  it  down 
afresh  again,  and  again,  with  an  assurance  of 
never  letting  it  be  decomposed,  and  spoiled, 
through  inexperience,  which,  for  want  of  a true 
theory,  has  very  often  been  the  case.  We  will 
endeavour  to  lay  down  the  sure  theory,  with  a 
view  to  escape  those  fatal  and  expensive  dis- 
asters. 

The  mineral  bodies,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
examined,  have  no  life  or  peculiar  organization, 
excepting  that  which  results  from  the  attraction 
of  their  particles:  but  let  us  proceed  to  the 
chemical  consideration  of  those  substances  which 
possess  such  an  organization,  and  irritability, 
as  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  two  great  ends  des- 
tined by  nature ; the  continuation  of  their  own 
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existence,  and  the  reproduction  of  their  spe- 
cies. 

Though  at  first  sight,  it  may  appear  easy  to 
distinguish  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  from 
each  other,  yet  there  is  such  a gradation,  such 
an  imperceptible  transition  of  one  kingdom  into 
another,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a characteristic 
definition  of  one  which  embraces  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  excludes  all 
those  of  the  other  kingdom.  Indeed,  on  in- 
quiry, we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  natural 
distinction  of  this  kind,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
function,  common  to  vegetables  and  minerals, 
which  some  of' the  animal  tribe  do  not  enjoy, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  substances,  constituting  the  texture  of  ve- 
getables, differ  from  mineral  bodies,  in  being  of 
a more  complex  kind ; and,  though  vegetables 
are  extremely  susceptible  of  decomposition,  by 
analysis,  not  one  can  be  synthetically  produced. 

Though  vegetables,  by  their  analysis,  shew 
that  they  are  composed  of  four  or  five  simple 
substances,  viz.  caloric,  light,  water,  air,  and 
carbon,  yet  nothing,  but  the  texture,  and  organs 
of  living  vegetables,  can,  from  these  substances, 
form  the  matter  from  which  they  are  extracted. 

Though  vegetable  bodies  are  composed  of  these 
few  simple  principles,  yet  we  find  a great  variety 
of  substances  produced  by  their  combinations  5 
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these  may  be  reduced  to  a certain  number  of 
principal  heads,  which,  with  Fourcroy,  we  shall 
call  the  immediate  materials  of  plants,  because 
they  are  obtained  from  them  by  simple  processes, 
almost  wholly  mechanical,  and  by  a kind  of  di- 
rect analysis,  which  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  products. 

Among  these  immediate  materials  of  vegetable 
bodies,  are  the  following  substances,  either  fluid, 
or  solid.  Extractive  matter,  mucus  or  mucilage, 
sugar,  essential  salts,  fixed  oil,  volatile  oil, 
aroma,  camphor,  resin,  balsam,  gum-resin,  fe- 
cula,  gluten — colouring  matter,  elastic  gum,  and 
woody  fibre.  Of  these  immediate  materials, 
which  are  formed  of  some  or  all  of  the  simple 
substances  before  mentioned,  all  known  vege- 
tables are  composed.  The  properties  of  each  of 
these  materials,  are  particularly  pointed  out  in 
the  elementary  books  of  chemistry. 

Since  these  immediate  materials  are  all  compos- 
ed of,  and  capable  of  being  separated  by  analysis, 
chiefly  into  carbon  and  water,  it  may  be  proper 
to  inquire  how  vegetables  acquire  the  principles 
which  form  these  materials. 

Water  is  evidently  the  source  whence  vege- 
tables derive  the  hydrogene ; this  fluid  is  decom- 
posed in  their  glands,  assisted  by  solar  light,  and 
becomes  fixed  in  them,  in  the  state  of  oil,  extract, 
mucilage,  &c.  The  greatest  part  of  the  veget- 
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able,  however  consists  of  carbon,  which  it  obtains  I 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  dissolved  in  the 
water,  which  is  absorbed  when  these  vegetables 
decay  ; their  mould  affords  carbon  to  future  ve- 
getables, which  nourish  them  luxuriantly.  This 
mould,  or  carbon,  is  however  gradually  exhausted 
by  vegetation,  when  the  crop  is  carried  off,  and 
then  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  supply  fresh  quan- 
tities of  carbon,  which  is  generally  done  in  the 
form  of  dung;  the  rainwater  which  falls  on  the 
ground  thus  manured,  becomes  saturated  with 
carbon,  and  then  contains  all  the  principles  of 
vegetation. 

Animal  substances  differ  from  vegetable,  prin- 
cipally in  the  following  circumstances.  First, 
they  afford  a considerable  portion  of  ammoniac, 
and  very  fcetid  products  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Secondly,  they  putrify  more  easily  and  speedily, 
giving  out  a much  worse  smell.  Thirdly,  they 
yield,  when  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid,  a much 
greater  quantity  of  azotic  gaz;  and,  lastly,  con- 
tribute singularly  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 

These  differences  seem  to  depend  upon  animal 
bodies  being  possessed  of  one  substance  in  a 
much  greater  abundance  than  vegetables,  viz. 
azote.  Besides  these  circumstances,  in  which 
animal  substances  differ  from  vegetable,  the  for- 
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mer  generally  contain  a quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  calcareous  earth. 

Azote,  which  is  so  abundant  in  animal  sub- 
stances, is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  their  con- 
crescibility  and  plasticity.  If  we  should  deprive 
animal  substances  of  their  azote,  they  would  be 
converted  into  substances  resembling  vegetables, 
and  if  we  could  introduce  azote  into  vegetable 
substances,  we  should  animalize  them. 

All  matter  which  forms  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  which  may  be  extracted  from  them,  without 
altering  their  nature,  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  immediate  principles,  as  we  have  shewed 
with  respect  to  vegetables. 

The  principal  animal  fluids  are;  first,  the  blood, 
which  consists  of  three  immediate  materials,  or 
principles,  the  serum,  the  craasamentum,  or 
coagulable  part,  and  the  colouring  part,  or  red 
globules,  as  they  are  called.  Secondly,  milk, 
w^hich  is  the  least  animalized  of  all  the  fluids,  and 
consists  likewise  of  three  materials,  serum  or 
whey,  butter  and  cheese.  /Thirdly  the  bile,  which 
is  a saponaceous  fluid,  consisting  chiefly  of  an 
animal  oil  combined  with  soda.  Fat  is  nothing 
but  animal  oil  in  a coagulated  state. 

The  substances  which  compose  the  solid  parts 
of  animals,  may  likewise  be  divided  into  three 
immediate  materials,  or  principal  genera ; first, 
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albumen,  second,  gelatine,  third,  fibrine,  or  fi- 
brous matter.  These  three  substances,  in  a state 
of  concretion  and  combination,  form  all  the  solids 
of  animals,  and  are  separable  from  each  other  by 
an  easy  analysis.  The  different  immediate  prin- 
ciples are  particularly  set  forth,  as  was  stated 
before,  in  the  elementary  books  of  chemistry. 

By  whatever  means  we  deprive  animal  sub- 
stances of  their  azote,  we  reduce  them,  to  sub- 
stances resembling  vegetables.  The  muscular 
fibre  excluded  from  the  contact  of  air,  but  parti- 
cularly if  in  contact  with  water,  parts  with  its 
azote,  and  is  converted  into  a substance  resem- 
bling spermaceti,  which,  in  its  analysis,  agrees 
with  the  common  expressed  oil  of  vegetables. 

When  vegetables  and  animals  are  deprived  of 
life,  movements  are  excited  in  them  which  destroy 
their  texture,  and  alter  their  composition.  These 
movements  constitute  the  different  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation. 

When  the  saccharine  principle  is  predominant 
in  vegetables,  the  product  of  fermentation  is  a 
spirituous  or  vinous  liquor;  when  mucilage  is 
predominant,  the  product  is  an  acid,  and  if  the 
gluten  should  be  most  abundant,  the  ferment- 
ation will  be  of  the  putrefactive  kind.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  vegetable  substances  may  suc- 
cessively experience  all  the  different  kinds  of 
fermentation. 
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When  vegetable  substances,  particularly  sac- 
charine matters,  are  mixed  in  a proper  quantity 
with  water,  and  exposed  to  a gentle  heat,  the 
water  becomes  decomposed;  its  oxygen  combines 
with  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable,  forming  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  disengaged,  in  large  quan- 
tity, during  the  fermentation ; at  the  same  time, 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  mu- 
cilage, form  alkahol,  which  being  mixed  with 
w ater,  and  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  saccharine 
matter,  together  wdth  extractive  and  colouring 
matter,  is  called  wine. 

The  alkahol  may  be  separated  from  these 
matters  by  distillation  with  a gentle  heat. 

Pure  alkahol  appears  to  be  hydrogen  in  a liquid 
state,  combined  with  a small  quantity  of  carbon, 
which,  roost  probably,  causes  its  fluidity.  For 
w e find  that  the  more  we  deprive  it  of  its  carbon, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  its  state  of  hydrogen 
gas.  Ether,  seems  to  be  hydrogen,  combined  with 
much  less  carbon  ; it  is  convertible  into  gas,  with 
a gentle  heat,  which  very  much  resembles  hy- 
drogen gas  in  its  properties. 

The  acid  fermentation  is  the  next  natural 
movement  which  contributes  to  reduce  vegi'table 
compounds  to  more  simple  states  of  composition. 

After  vegetables  have  passed  through  (his 
state,  their  decomposition  continuing  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  leads  to  the  decompo- 
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sition  of  the  last  principle,  the  gluten,  which 
terminates  in  volatilizing  most  of  their  principles, 
in  the  form  of  gas.  After  this,  nothing  remains 
but  a brown,  or  black  residuum,  called  mould, 
composed  of  carbon,  some  salts,  a little  oil,  and 
extractive  matter. 

When  animal  substances,  deprived  of  life, 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  their  component  parts 
soon  become  altered,  hy  more  simple  attractions 
between  their  principles,  which  have  a tendency 
to  unite  two  and  two  together.  In  the  union  of 
hydrogen  and  azote,  we  perceive  the  formation 
of  ammoniac.  The  combination  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  explains  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid.  Nitric  acid  arises  from  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  azote.  A quantity  of  hydrogen  is  extricated 
in  the  form  of  gas,  carrying  off,  with  it,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  which  causes  the  disagreeable 
smell  that  attends  animal  p utrefaction  : nothing 
now  remains  but  a portion  of  carbon  mixed 
with  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Hence  we  see  that,  by  the  processes  of  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction,  complex  bodies  are  con- 
verted into  substances  less  compound;  and  that 
nature  restores,  in  the  new  combinations  that  are 
formed,  the  principles  that  she  had  borrov/ed 
from  the  atmosphere,  for  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables ; and  thus  she  accomplishes 
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the  perpetual  circle  of  compositions  and  decom- 
positions, which  demonstrates  her  fecundity, 
while  it  announces  equal  grandeur  and  simpli^ 
city  in  her  operations.  Garnett's  Outlines, 

The  reason  of  my  introducing  this  appendix  so 
far  from  Garnett,  is  with  an  intention  to  give  my 
Theory  of  the  Pastil  or  the  Woad  Vat. 

In  the  pastil  or  woad  it  is  admitted,  I be- 
lieve, that  there  is  much  volatile  salt,  in  no  re- 
spect differing  from  what  is  contained  in  many 
other  plants.  Jhe  indigo  of  South  America  con- 
tains it_  much  more  than  any  indigo,  except  that 
of  Japan.  In  making  the  indigo,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, they  find  it  very  difficult  to  prevent  putre- 
faction : in  the  East  Indies  it  is  fermented  in 
four  days,  but  in  South  America,  it  is  com- 
pleted in  forty  hours,  and  owing  to  the  volatile 
alkali,  the  process  often  fails,  and  putrefaction 
takes  place. — See  D'ApUgn^, 

Plants  producing  much  fixed  alkali,  afford,  in 
most  instances,  a large  quantity  of  volatile  alkali. 
We  have  seen  likewise,  that  vegetables  possess 
volatile  oil  and  aroma;  likewise  gluten.^  so  that, 
in  the  state  of  fermentation,  to  which  it  appears 
that  the  woad  and  indigo  are  obliged  to  be  sub- 
jected, it  is  no  wonder  that,  without  a regu- 
lar and  true  theory,  putrefaction  should  take  place 
in  so  many  instances. 

In  the  pastil,  or  woad  balls,  the  feculae  are 
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separated  from  tlie  juice  of  the  plant  by  an  iii" 
cipient  fermentation,  which  was  not  continued 
long  enough  to  separate  from  the  feculence,  the 
oil,  and  volatile  alkali ; so  that  these  principles 
are  confounded  with  the  cadaverous  part  of  the 
plant. — D'Aplign^, 

(The  pastil  and  the  woad,  under  the  same  cul- 
tivation, may  be  treated  like  the  pastil,  as  to 
manufacture.)  The  pastil  leaves  are  about  one 
foot  long  and  six  inches  broad.  At  Albigeoise, 
in  France,  they  begin  to  ripen  near  Midsummer  ; 
when  ripe,  they  bend  downwards,  and  turn 
yellow;  they  are  then  cut,  &c.  They  are  cut  a 
second  time  in  July,  and  again  at  the  end  of 
August  and  September,  and  after  All  Saints  Day 
are  again  cut  for  the  last  time  : this  interval 
being  longer,  the  pastil  has  more  strength  than 
the  others. 

At  each  crop  the  leaves  are  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  mill,  and  ground  to  a fine  paste; 
this  should  be  done  immediately,  because  the 
leaves,  when  heaped  together,  soon  ferment  and 
rot,  with  an  insupportable  stench. — Vide  31, 
As  true. 

Mons.  Hellot  quoted  M.  Astruc  to  the  above 
effect,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  D’Apligny  as  to  the 
liability  of  woad  becoming  putrid,  when  he  says, 
it  smells  like  rotten  eggs,  as  has  been  observed 
upon  the  woad  vat.  The  consequence  of  a woad 
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vat  being  lost,  is  serious  to  dyers  in  a large 
business,  as  well  as  to  a small  concern  ; because  of 
the  quantity  of  indigo  in  it,  as  well  as  woad, 
which  is,  at  its  lowest  price,  an  expensive  article. 

The  woad  vat  bejng  worked  by  heat,  and  no 
otherwise,  the  old  method  of  heating  it,  made 
the  vat  more  liable  to  be  lost  than  if  it  had 
longer  remained  cold,  or  was  worked  perpetually, 
as  it  is  now  in  London,  being  heated  with  steam. 
There  cannot  now  be  the  danger  as  there  was 
in  cessation,  at  uncertain  times,  and  in  uncertain 
states  of  the  vat,  as  to  richness  or  poorness  of 
woad  and  indigo.  We  will  suppose  there  is  a 
dyer  in  the  country,  whose  business  is  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  a vat  going : he  does  a small 
batch  of  work  on  Monday,  but  has  not  half  worked 
it  down,  and  has  no  prospect  for  two  or  three 
days  of  any  more  work ; he  may,  possibly,  try  to 
keep  it  with  lime,  for  a day  or  two;  he  may 
do  so,  and  in  the  issue,  in  some  instances,  too 
much  lime  is  the  consequence.  These  things 
have  been  treated  of  before.  I consider  the 
danger  none,  with  care  and  attention,  when  the 
vat  can  be  kept  at  work  daily,  and  replenished 
as  it  is  worked  down,  as  is  the  case  in  London, 
where,  I believe,  an  accident  seldom  happens. 

My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  this ; the  woad 
is  always  cut  before  it  comes  to  form  its  flower 
quite  perfect,  if,  in  many  instances,  it  is  formed 
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at  all,  which  I doubt.  We  have  seen,  and  know, 
that  aroraa  exists,  by  its  fragrance,  in  many 
blooming  vegetables,  and  in  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties, comes  the  nearest  to  an  animal  nature  of 
any  thing  in  the  vegetable  world ; and  I do  con- 
sider that  ill  the  flower,  blossom,  and  aroma  of 
the  plant,  exists  hydrogen,  carbon  and  azote.  If 
the  plant  is  cut,  as  the  woad  is,  during"  the  pro- 
cess and  before  its  complete  ripening,  all  the 
principles  above  named,  and  the  others  essential 
to  a perfect  vegetable,  is  in  the  organization  of 
the  woad.  If  so,  in  a plant  so  nearly  approach- 
ing animal  nature,  how  necessary  is  chemical 
knowledge  to  understand  the  working  of  the  vat. 
All  the  art  of  man,  I am  persuaded , could  not  al- 
ways keep  a vat,  from  the  excess  of  either  too  much 
lime  or  too  little,  when  heated  but  seldom,  under 
a short  course  of  work  ; for,  when  a vat  is  in 
order,  it  is  like  a vegetable,  fit  to  gather ; ga- 
ther it,  or  it  passes  the  time  of  its  perfection  ; 
it  may  even  be  rotten  ripe.  Work  the  vat;  with- 
draw from  it,  upon  your  cloth,  its  colour,  which 
as  soon  as  you  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  will 
combine  with  its  oxygen,  the  oxygen  with  the 
carbon  of  the  indigo  and  woad.  If  you  play 
with  it  too  long,  the  lime  will  raise  its  volatile 
alkali,  some  of  the  water  may  be  decomposed; 
its  hydrogen  and  sulphur  formed  by  other  de- 
compositions, will  form  sulphurated  hydrogen 
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gas.  The  smell  of  rotten  eggs  always  proclaims 
this.  No  one  should  attempt  to  have  a woad  vat  or 
vats,  except  he  can  keep  them  nearly  always  at 
work.  When  w^orked  down  in  a moderate  time, 
and  replenished  with  lime,  woad,  indigo,  &c. 
working  out,  and  replenishing  in,  there  can  be 
no  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
as  the  vat  is  out  of  order,  although  recovered,  it 
must  alw'ays  be  with  uncertain  loss. 

On  the  Theory  of  fast  and  fugitive  Colours. 

Hellot’s  theory  of  fast  and  fugitive  colours,  or 
the  great  and  little  dye,  has  been  long  exploded. 
According  to  his  definition,  the  hard  crystallized 
salts  of  alum  and  tartar  in  a mechanical  manner 
wedged  the  dye  in  the  pores  of  the  stuff;  those  salts 
being  such  as  water  could  not  dissolve,  M.  Le 
Pileur  D’Apligny,  in  his  treatise  on  Dying  Cotton 
Skein,  says,  “ 1 could  never  conceive  that  salts, 
however  hard,  such  as  vilriolated  or  crude  tartar, 
could  maintain  their  stability  in  the  pores  of  the 
stuff ; however  small  the  quantity  soluble  in  water, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  washing  from  carry- 
ingoff  a great  portion  of  the  salt,  and  consequently, 
of  the  colour  ; and  equally  difficult  to  prevent  it 
from  being  injured  by  the  decomposition  of  those 
salts.”  He  asserts  further  from  Macquer,  That 
as  soon  as  the  earth  of  alum  is  moistened,  it 
greedily  imbibes  all  the  oily,  and  consequently. 
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colouring  particles  of  the  bodies  in  contact.’^ 
This  property  indicates,  in  this  species  of 
earth,  a strong  disposition  to  combine  with  the 
principle  of  inflammability,  and  to  retain  it  most 
forcibly.  The  earth  of  alum,  therefore,  possesses 
the  property  of  attracting  the  colouring  particles.’^ 
‘‘  Concerning  the  colouring  particles  of  the  good 
dye,  and  which  require  the  stuff  to  be  aluraed, 
these  particles  fix  to  the  earth  of  alum  by  the 
power  of  attraction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
acid  of  the  alum  is  softened,  by  its  combination 
with  the  principles  of  these  particles,  this  acid, 
having  served  merely  as  a vehicle  for  distri- 
buting equally  into  all  the  pores  of  the  stuff, 
that  earth  which  it  held  in  a state  of  the  greatest 
possible  divisibility.” — M,  D^ApUgn^, 

This  is  saying  more  than  Hellot  could  in 
his  theory,  which  preceded  D’Apligny.  Hellot 
laboured  nearly  through  half  his  book  to  ex- 
plain his  theory,  and  the  consequences  arising 
from  it ; but  even  D’Apligny  held  the  theory  of 
Phlogiston,  therefore  he  could  not  argue  so 
clearly  as,  Bertholet,  Bancroft,  Henry,  and  their 
contemporaries.  These  chemists  considered  oxy- 
gen as  a certain  principle,  and  looked  upon 
phlogiston  as  an  uncertain  one  ; all  that  has  been 
attributed  to  phlogiston,  answering  to  oxygen. 
The  latter  therefore  explained  it  more  clearly, 
and  in  much  shorter  detail. 
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Vide  Henry's  Chemistry^  and  Bertholct  on 
Dyings  2 'onls.  Also  Bancroft,  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  permanent  Colours,  may  be  consulted. 

D’Apligny  says,  The  cause  of  attraction  we 
do  not  know,  but  since  the  etfect  is  certain,  let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  that  consideration,  regard- 
less of  the  cause.” 

But,  as  all  the  sciences  are  dependent  upon 
each  other,  being  linked,  as  it  were,  in  a chain, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  in  some  degree  under- 
stand the  connecting  links. 

Agriculturalists  and  agricultural  chemists  know 
that  the  earth  of  alum  constitutes  three  eighths  or 
more  of  a fruitful  soil,  and  some  vegetables,  and 
those  especially  that  contain  most  carbon,  as 
galls,  indigo,  madder,  &c.  They  contain  likewise 
alumine,  or  the  earth  of  alum,  in  their  com- 
position. Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  the  mother 
earth  has  an  affinity  for  her  own  offspring,  when 
affinities  exist  through  all  creation  ? 

Iron  being  likewise  a component  part  of  many 
fruitful  soils,  and  of  many  mineral  waters,  I 
believe  it  likewise  to  be  a component  part  of 
all  drugs  used  for  browns,  fawns,  and  blacks. 
We  have  seen  what  affinity  cotton  has  for  iron, 
in  the  dye  of  buff  upon  cotton,  and  I believe  that 
iron,  not  only  causes  black,  grey,  and  brown 
hues,  but,  with  lime,  forms  a component  part  of 
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the  drugs  themselves,  which  give  the  brown 
dje,  &c.  See  Kirwan,  on  Manures,  on  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  soil,  and  of  the  component  parts 
of  certain  grain,  the  produce  of  such  soil. 

To  inform  a dyer  of  what  description  his 
coppers,  casks,  vats,  &c.  should  be,  is  not  re- 
quisite. Such  as  are  adapted  to  his  particular 
branch,  are  and  have  been  before  his  eyes,  and 
without  plates  at  least,  would,  in  sundry  parti- 
culars, not  be  clearly  understood.  If  a dyer 
finds  it  his  interest  to  undertake  a branch  of 
business  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of 
dying,  of  which  he  has  not  had  any  previous 
experience,  he  had  better  engage  a man  who 
understands  that  branch  ; but,  if  he  thinks  he  is 
competent  to  manage  it  himself,  but  is>  unac- 
quainted with  the  best  modern  utensils  appro- 
priated to  that  particular  branch,  he  had  better 
get  a dyer’s  labourer,  used  to  that  branch,  a 
man  of  sufficient  intelligence  may  be  found  with 
due  encouragement  to  perform  this  part. 

All  solutions  and  decoctions  of  Brazil  wood, 
logwood,  old  fustic,  &c.  should  always  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  quantity  and  proportion,  and 
one  measure  be  invariably  set  apart  for  each. 
I am  now  speaking  of  drugs  in  stock,  always 
kept  in  a state  of  preparation,  ready  for  any 
process  of  work  that  may  occur.  These  drugs 
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I have  named,  may  be  kept  in  a prepared  state, 
but  weld  boiled,  will  not,  and  others  that  will  not, 

I have  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Weld,  as  it  will  not  keep,  should  be  used 
thus:  a copper,  in  proportion  to  the  work, 
should  always  be  used,  so  that  the  size  may,  in 
some  degree,  always  correspond,  and  as  it  will 
boil,  and  bear  reboiling,  you  may  boil  it  by  the  half 
bundle,  if  you  are  in  the  small  way,  termed  in  the 
trade  street  dyers,  or  rag  dyers,  or  by  the  bundle, 
or  more,  according  to  your  work,  whether  little  or 
much.  If  you  are  thus  exact,  and  near  in  your 
estimate,  practice  in  work  will  soon  make  you 
perfect  in  any  branch.  1 have  observed  before 
that  to  dye  to  pattern  cannot  be  the  result  of 
a receipt,  without  a great  latitude  is  left  for  the 
judgment.  The  most  difficult  part  of  dying  is 
in  dying  light  drabs,  stone  drabs.  See.  Nothing 
but  practice  will  qualify  you  for  this,  and  all 
pattern  dying;  but  the  way,  and  the  only  way 
to  gain  practice  is  to  work  with  all  possible  regu- 
larity. In  dying  fancy  cloths,  in  the  clothing 
counties  of  Yorkshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
other  fine  cloth  manufactories,  the  manufacturers 
that  dye  their  own,  and  the  dyers  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  always  number,  measure,  weigh,  and 
time,  all  the  component  parts  of  their  various  pro- 
cesses of  dying. 
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Such  should  be  the  universal  practice;  and 
then  a man  of  common  abilities,  as  an  arithme- 
tician, may  soon  be  able  to  perfect  his  processes 
in  their  results. 

It  would  certainly,  in  the  above  case,  be  very 
necessary  for  the  dyer  to  have  a perfect  knowledge 
of  his  drugs,  that  he  may  know  the  properties  of 
the  articles  which  he  uses,  and  when  they  are, 
and  are  not  genuine  : to  chemistry  he  must  stand 
indebted  for  the  abilities  to  render  him  capable 
of  ascertaining  this. 

In  possession  of  these  qualifications,  and  work- 
ing upon  the  above  plan,  the  dyer  can  never  be 
far  from  the  desired  result,  in  all  his  processes. 
The  deviations,  if  any,  will  be  few,  as  conse- 
quently perceiving  the  very  first  approach  of  any 
incorrectness,  he  will  be  able  to  adjust  it  in 
due  time. 


THE  END. 
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FRITTED  FOR  SHERlFOOD,  NEELY,  St  JONES, 

PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON* 


ITahtahle  Present  for  young  Persons. 

L TIMERS  TELESCOPE  for  1816, 
't  a Complete  Guide  to  the  Almanaek  ; 
mtaining  an  Explanation  of  Saints*  l>ays 
nd  Holidays;  an  Account  of  the  Fasts 
tid  Festivals  of  the  Jetvs,  and  Sketches 
rComparative  Chronology ; Astronomical 
iccurrences  in  every  Month ; a History 
f Astronomy,  the  Naturalist*s  Diary,  and 
i Description  of  Eritish  Forest  Trees.  To 
yhich  is  prefixed,  an  Introduction  to  Bo- 
tany. To  be  continued  annually.  In  one 
Volume,  elegantly  piinted,  embellished 
rith  an  emblematical  Frontispiece,  price 
ts.  extra  boards. 

**  This  Work-  contains  a great  variety 
if  very  useful  infoi-Hiatioa,  conveyed  in  a 
Bost  pleasing  manner.  We  cannot  hesi- 
We  to  pronounce  that  it  will  be  popular. 
It  deserves  to  he  so;  and  it  has  too  many 
ittractions,  for  every  kind  of  taste,  to  be 
overlooked.  It  will  form  a delightful  as 
well  as  instructive  present  for  young  per- 
lOns  at  Christinas,'’ — Characti^'  of  the  first 
xolume  by  the  British  Crttic  for  Dec.  1813. 

*•  We  never  met  with  a compilation 
better  calculated  for  the  use  of  families, 
ind  to  serve  as  a portable  companion  for 
Joung  persons,  than  this  elegant  little 
toluine,  which  ai>ounds  with  valuable  in- 
fcrmation  on  subjects  of  general  interest, 
Slid  with  a pleasing  variety  of  rational 
entertainment.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
p^ular  style,  the  articles  are  selected 
lith  great  judgment  from  the  best  autho- 
jties  ; and  while  the  scientilic  illustrations 

nd  to  quicken  cviriosity,  tl>e  reflections 

terspersed  with  the  extracts,  occasionally 
li  ven  from  the  most  charming  of  our  poets, 
vill  increase  the  delight  aft'wrded  by  con- 
cmplating  the  works  of  tiature,  and  raise 
he  mind  to  a devout  adiiiiration  of  the' 
)iviiie  Author.” — Character  of  the  second 
l^uwe  by  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Jnn. 

**•*  A few  copies  of  the  two  first  Vo- 

tiies  may  he  had,  prlc^  9s.  each. 
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particularly  interesting  to  tdl  Per- 
sons about-^to  those  Pans  of  fAd 
Continent  to  which  they  relate. 

3.  (^oitn^s  Toi^  in' 

A PICI^URE  OF  I'PXLY;  being 

a Guide  ta  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities- 
of  that  classical  and  interesting  Couutryi 
containing  Sketches  of  Maimers,  Society, 
and  Customs,  and  an  Itinerary  of  Dis- 
tances in  Posts  and  English  Miles,  ther 
best  Inns,  Coins,  &c.  with  a minute^ 
Description  of  Home,. Florence,  Naples, 
and  Venice,  and  their  Environs ; to  which 
are  prefixed,  Directions  to  Travellers,  and.* 
Dialogues  in  English,  French,  and  Italian. 
Illustrated  with  a Map  of  Italy,  a Plate 
of  Rome,  and  Five  Plates  of  Costumes* 
Diversions, &c.  By.  HENRY  COXK,Esq* 
Elegantly  printed,  in  one  jwrtable'  Vo-* 
liinie,  price  14;s,  boards. 

The  Plan  of  this  Volume  embraces- 
the  usual  Grattd  Tour  of  Italy.,  and>  th^ 
different  routes  leading  to  it  ^re  des- 
cribed at  length : the  account  of  the 
magnificent  new  road  over  the  Simplm, 
being  now  for  the  first  time  presented  t«> 
the  Ei^lish  reader.  This  Picture  of  Italy, 
will  he  found  to  be.  not  only  a useful 
pocket-companion  to  travellers,  but  als0 
to  afford  a fund  of  rent  information  and 
entertaiiiment  at  hmte.  Besides  the  noticed- 
of  antiquities  and  curiosities,  the  general 
readier  will  derive  much  amusement  &on» 
perusing  the  sketches  of  planners,  society* 
peculiar  customs,  and  religious  cereroonlies ; 
as  well  as  an  account  of  the  trade,  com- 
:merce,m.anuracluies,  and  natural  produc- 
tions of  this  favoured  country.  Here  ate 
also  all  the  valnubie  parts  of  an  Itinerary 
without  its  dryness  ; such  as  distances  in- 
posts and  EngUsh  miles,time  in  performing 
the  journey,  cross  roads;  best  inns,  posting 
regulations,  different  monies,  a table  of 
Italian  time,  heights  of  the  most  elevated 
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mountains,  expenses  of  living  in  Italy, 
hints  to  continental  travellers,  &c.  &c. 
The  Dialogues  in  Etigllsh,  French,  and 
Ttdllan,  are  fcy  Madame  de  Genlh,  and  are 
particularly  adapted  to  travelling.  In 
short,  this  “ Picture  of  Itaiy,”  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  valuable  and  in- 
teresting particulars,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  book  in  the  Enslish  or  any 
«tfeer  language.  The  embellishraents  are 
elegantly  engraved.,  from  the  drawings  oi 
Piiielli,  a living  artist  of  the  first  -eelebrity. 

3.  TroncJicfs  Guide  to  Paris. 
PICTURE  OF  PARIS ; beiii^  a 
complete  Guide  to  all  the  Public  Build- 
ings and  Curiosities  in  that  Metropolis  ; 
to  wliich  is  added  an  A'lmanacic  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Paris,  iti  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer, containing  a full  Account  of  all 
the  Theatres,  Places  of  Amusement,  Balls, 
F^tes,  &c.  &c.  at  Paris,  and  its  Environs  ; 
accomparried  -with  Six  different  Routes 
from  the  Coast  to  Paris  ; describing  every 
Thing  worthy  of  Observation  on  the  Jour- 
Ke^-,  and  including  Posting  Regulatiuns, 
Distances  in  English  Miles,  &c.  with  full 
Directions  to  Strangers  on  their  first  Arri- 
val in  the  Capital.  Embellished  with  a- 
correct  Map  of  the  various  Routes  from 
London  to  Paris ; a Plan  of  the  principal 
Streets  and  Buildings  in  the  City  and 
its  Suburbs,  and  with  Seven  Views  oi 
Publw  Edifices.  BY  LOUIS  TRON- 
CHET-  Price  Six  Shillings,  boards. 

**  The  present  Edition  has  been  con- 
aiderably  enlarged,  carefully  corrected 
throughont,  and  enriched  with  much  ori- 
ginal Matter,  so  that  the  Work  may 
Jsow  fairly  be  considered  a Picture  of 
Paris,  as  it  really  is  /—-possessing  a great 
Variety  of  useful  Information,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  Book  of  a similar 
Rature.”  Preface. 

“ This  entertaining  little  Volume,  which 
has  already  reacited  a Fourth  Edition  seems 
to  be  almost  an  indispensable  Companion 
t©  those  who  visit  the  French  Metropolis; 
we  refer  o-ur  Readers  to  the  Volume  itsell 
/{)r  a Thousand  entertaining  Particulars 
respecting  what  to  be  done  and  what 
is  to  be  seen  ; and  more  especially,  to 
the  Almanack  of  the  Pleasures  of  Paris 
in  Winter  and  Summer.”  Gentteman^s 
MagCMne,  ./August  1815. 


4.  CampheWs  Belgian  Traveller i 
THE  TRAVELLER’S  COl^ 

PLEIE  GUIDE  through  Belgium,’ Ifli 
land,  and  Germany ; containing  a ps 
ticular  Account  of  all  the  Public  Bull 
ings,  Places  of  Amusement,  and  Curi 
sities  ; with  accurate  Tables  of  Distance 
in  English  Miles  from  one  Town  to  an 
ther;  the,  best  Inns  pointed  oui',.  8«| 
a Description  of  every  Thing  worllj 
the  Attention  of  Gentlemen,  Lovers  of  t; 
Fine  Arts,  and  Travellers  in  gener:' 
There  are  also  Tables  of  the  Value  | 
Money  at  the  different  Places,  wi! 
Notices  of  the  Trade  and  AJanufacturj 
of  each  Town  ; accompanied  with  gene- 
Directions  to  Strangers.  By  CHARLJ 
CAMPBELIi,  Esq.  I’rjce  7s,  Boar(| 
illustrated  with  Maps 

“ This  is  a useful  little  Volume,  ai| 
may  be  consulted  w'ith  great  Advaulaj 
by  those  whose  Business  or  Fleasui 
leads  them  to  the  Countries,  of  which, 
professes  t»  be  the  Guide.  Besides,  ho| 
ever,  containing  Directions  forTravellej 
which  are  particularly  useful  ; it  al 
comprises  a Variety  of  interesting  L 
tails  respecting  the  political,  moral,  a;| 
commercial  Character  of  the  differe|.i 
Pro\»inces;  and  may  be  considerti 
therefore,  as  affording  not  only  loc , 
but  general  Information.”  U7dvers,dMi\ 
June,  181,^,  I 

Starhe's  Travels  in  Italy.  ^ 

5.  TRAVELS  IN  ITALY  in. 
Series  of  Letters ; containing  a V'iew  J 
the  Rcvolulions  in  that  Country,  from  lii 
Capture  of  Nice,  by  the  French  Republ; 
to  the  Expulsion  of  Pius  VL  from  li 
Ecclesiastical  States:  pointing  out  all 
Works  of  Art  which  embellisii  Pisa,  F 
rence,  Siena,  Rome,  Naples,  Bulogi 
Venice,  See.  and  specifying  the  Expei 
of  residing  in  various  Parts  of  Ita 
France,  &c.  so  that  Persons  who  visit  * 
Continent  from  economical  Motives  m 
select  the  most  eligible  Places  for  pern 
iient  Residence.  WTih  Instructions 
Invalids  and  Families  relative  to  t 
Island  of  Madeira ; and  for  the  Use 
those  who  may  wish  to  avoid  the  Ex  per 
attendant  upon  travelling  with  a Couri 
By  MARIANA  Sl'ARKE.  The  Tli 
Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  considi 
ably  enlarged,  by  an  Itinerary  of  all  f 
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\ost  frequented  Passes  of  the  A^psi  of  the  Description  of  more  than  Three 
lerniailV.  PortlliraK  Sn«in.  Pran/'#:^  Mnl.  at i 


lerraaiiy,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Hol- 
ad,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia 
id  Poland.  In  Two  Volumes,  Octavo, 
‘ice  ll.  Is.  boards.  Illustrated  with  a 
ravelling  Map  of  Europe,  and  a Hoad 
'ap  of  Italy,  accurately  coloured. 

6*.  Carr's  Travels  in  Spain. 

TRAVELS  in  the  SPANISH 

*RDVINCES  of  Andalusia,  Granada, 
Jurcia,  \ alencia,  and  Catalonia,  up 
Montserrat,  and  also  in  Majorca  and 
tfiiiorca,  during  the  Year  1809.  By 
ilH  .TOHN  CARR,  Knight  of  the  Ordei 
It  St.  George  and  Constantine.  In  one 
Volume,  4to.  Price  T'w»}  Guineas,  in 
ixtra  Roards,  embellished  with  Six  beau- 
i.'ul  and  liiglily  finished  Views,  taken 
bn  the  Spot  by  the  Author. 

**  J his  Work  will  be  found  to  contain 
lively  Represrntation  of  Spanish  Man- 
ners, as  they  now  appear  in  the  Places 
trhich  were  visited  j together  with  nn- 
iicrous  Anecdotes  of  popular  iworlem 
Characters,  many  of  which  are  highly 
wterestiiig.  Whoever  will  follow°tlie 
iteps  of  Sir  .Tohh  Carr,  will  of  necessity 
take  this  Publication  with  him.*’  Brrish 
Critic,  Nov.  1811.  See  also  Monthly  Re~ 
Mcuj,  Ang,-  1811,  and  Gentleman's  Mae. 
Dec.  1811.  ® 

7.  Wallis's  Guide  to  London. 
L<>NDON,bein^  a COMPLETE 

SUIpE  to  the  BRiriSH  CAPITAL; 
Attaining  a full  and  accurate  Account 
i>f  Buildings,'  Coiuaicrce,  Curiosities, 
Exhibitions,  Amusements,  Religious  and 


^ , V.  tmpresMons  ot  the  plates,  and  t 

ra.aritable  Foundations.  Literary  Lsta.b-  tional  Views,  one  guinea,  boards, 
lishinents,  and  Learned  anrt  sirlpr.tifi/-  -i.-.  ■»  ^ 


lishments,  and  Learned  and  Scientific 
Ihstitutions;  including  a Sketch  of  the 
iUrrouiiding.  Country;  with  full  Direc- 
tions to  Strangers  on  their  first  arrival  : 
the  whole  forming  a complete  Picture  ol 
first  City  in  the  World.  By  John 
Wallis.  Fourth  Edition.  Price  7s.  bds, 
ir  8s.  half  bound  and  lettered. 

8.  Lockie's  Topography  of  London. 
TOPOGRAPHY  of  LONDON ; 

living  a concise  local  Description  of, 
end  accurate  Direction, to,  every  Square, 
yrect.  Lane,  Court,  Dock,  Wharf,  Inn! 
Public  Otfice,  &c.  in  the  i\Ietrbpolis  and 
its  Environs,  including  the  New  Build- 
mgs,  to  the  pres.nt  Time;  upoti  a Plan 
4ever  hitherto  attempted.  The  whole  al- 
phabetically arranged,  ’ and  comprising 


ITiousand  Places,  the  Names  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  upon  any  of  the 
Maps  of '•the  present  "icar.  Taken  fcon» 
actual  Survey,  by  John  Lockie,  Inspector 
of  Buildings  to  the  Pheenix  Fire-Oflfice. 
Second  Edition,  corrected  and  revised, 
with  upwards  of  Sixteen  Hundred  Places 
added.  In  one  large  voiume  12nio.  em- 
bellished xvith  a new  and  correct  Alap  of 
Loudon,  price  8s.  in  boards. 

9.  RICHARDSON’S  NEW  MAP 

of, LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS,  in- 
cluding tlie  Public  Buildings,  and  Alfe- 
lalions  to  the  year  IBld;  accompanied 
with  an  Index.  Price  5s.  in  a Case, 

10.  Mavors  British  Tourists. 
BRITISH  TOURISTS,  orTRA- 
VELLKIVS  POCKET  COMPANION 
through  England,  Wales,  ScQtlan4,r  and 
Ireland ; comprehending  the  most  cele- 
brated modern  Tours  iii  the  British  ISr 
lands,  with  several  Originals.  By  WilT 
Ham  Mavor#I,L.D,.&c,  &c.  Third  Edi- 
tion, improved,  and  much  enlarged,  in 
six  volhmes,  royal  18mo.  ijustrated  with 
Maps,  price  IL  Ids.  boards. 

11.  A NEW  PICTURE  ©f  the 
ISLE  ot  WIGHT ; accompanied  with  n 
correct  Map,  end  Twenty -six  beautiful 
and  interesting  Views  throughout  the  In- 
land, drawn  and  engraved  by  William 
Cooke.  To  which  are  prefixed,  an  In- 
troductory Account  of  the  Island,  and 
a Voyage  round  its  Coast,  price  125. 
boards;  or,  printed  in  octavo,  with  proof 
impressions  of  the  plates,  and  ten  addi- 


12.  LETTERS  fmm  TRANCE 

describing  the  Manners  and  Customs  yf 
its  Inhabitant!^  with  Observations  on  the 
Arts  aad  Mattufactures,  Public  Institu- 
tions and  Buildings,  Learned  Societies, 
and  the  Alodc  of 'Travelling;  interspersed 
with  interesting  Anecdotes  of  celebrated 
public  Characters.  By  Henry  Redheaid 
Yorkc.Esq.  Two  volumes  octavo,  168.  bds. 

**  It  lias  long  been  our  wish  that  some 
person,  who  had  known  Friwace  prefvioos 
to  the  Revolution,  would  Undertake  to 
describe  it  in  its  present  state.  Mr.  Yorke 
has  fully  gratified  that  wish,  and,  with 
his  fund  of  previous  knowledge,  an-  acute 
and  penetrating  mind,  an  aptDf.ss  of  clas- 
sic^ allusion,  no  small  portio«‘of  huidour, 
and  very  considerable  (abents,  he  could- 


BpoliS ^rjiToied  fir  Sker'mpd,  Jav^. 


scarcely  fail  to  ^ro(^uce  a wo^,  upon; 
this  subject,  ftnce  instructive,  interest-^* 
ing,  ^nd  amusing.  I’hese  Letters  are 
Witten  in,e^sy,  perspicuous,  apd .flowing 
^nguage.  •Wliether  ainusement  or  ipfor- 
matipp  be  the  object  of;the  i>eader,  they 
may^be  perused  with  advautijge,  for  they 
ooiitqin  a copipps  fund  of  bo^h,”  Anti 
Jacobin  Jieview. 

13.  Frencl),  Lavgut^e. 

^lODERN  f RENCiJ  COJ^VER 

pcontainipg  Klenientary  Phrases 
and  ’?iew  Jxasy  X^ialpgues,  ip  hJrench  and 
Eugiish,  upon  the  nicst  tamjliav  Subjects. 
By  VY.  A.  BELLENGER  ‘ .Fourih  Edi- 
tion, with  cpusiderable  x\dditiops  and 
Improveuieuts.  Price  2s.  6(1.  bound. 

iifVte  very  fiattvrin^  reception  this 
hook  kM  met  wmt,  and  the  encourage- 
the  authi  v has  received  from,  some  tf  i 
^heJirst-teaohcrSxin  England,  are  concurring  ' 
pr-ocfs  that  his  vieics  have  hitn  approved  of,i 
nnd'that  he  hers  hit  upiSn  s itch  dialogues  as} 
■<3»ere  vedlhj ^wanted : a late  celebrated  Tou-^ 
fisf  has  veru  kinity  (ibiervcdt<hai  martyferA 
^ons  iohe  mat  Puri'S,  and  are  not  sifficiently> 
ifiCqaahited  -wXhthe  French  .language,  qf'ten\ 
find  fiemselvcs  much  emkarrussed  in  eom-\ 
■mon  htterrogatorivs  -and  replies,  on ' sitbject^. 
4ltat  are  usmecessmy  to  be  ^ed  and  answer-, 
^df  tts^o  do  -those  i0bes  to  which  they-relate 
viz.  to  .east,  dmnli,  and  aetp.  To  remedy 
rhk,  H would  recommend  the  perused  .of 
'PclloT^er^t  Modern  French  Conuersa-: 
ifiims,”  which  contahis  'Dialogues  on  rriost' 
mwhJecVS  ccniiectexl  with  't^'uvdlmg,  tend  in 
fh!egenuih.ephraseolQgy  of  the  present  day.  ' 
fmir  following  hij  Mr.  BPUenger. 
U.  THE  FJlBJSieH  PRIMER, 

€ft  un  ItttrodnctiOn  :to  preitcb  Conversa-f, 
Stioh,  tXitrtaining  a Select  Vocabtil ary,  andv 
a new  Set  ;cf  EIemtTTtar3"  piiaiogues,  in 
iFdench  and  EaglBh,  for  (the  XJse  of  Be-i 
ginirers.  Second  feUition*  Is. 


The  present  volume,  which  coti|| 
a copious  practical  illustration  ofFrei 
and  English  Idioms,  may  serve  to  faq 
tate  the  acquisition  of  both,  particnlat 
-the  first.  The  author  truly, observes,  il 
it  may  pe  read  #s,a;booJk,  learnt  by  hq 
as  a task,  or  consulted  as  a diqtian^ 
Critical  Mevievt, 

17.  A NEW  TREATISE  4 
THE  GLOBES,  containing:*  most  exij 
sive  Variety  of  Problems,  with  Exerdii 
&c.  and  an  accurate  Description  ofJl 
nightly  Appearances  of  the  Heav» 
throughout  the  whole  Year,  by  which  l 
Student  is  enabled  to  learn  in  a sti 
Time  the  principal  Stars  in  every  Conifl 
lation.  6s.  bound. 

18.  A NEW  GRAMMAR  It 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  wiUii 
complete.Sets  of  Exercises.  ByJ.  GUB 
Second  Efiiiion.  3s.  bound.  J 

19.  SFENOGRAPHY ; or  ! 
New  System  of  Short-Ijand,  iopluded 


a single  Page,  and  ilUiskated  ?,by  eUm 


Engravings.  ByG.NICHOLSQN.'dsA 
” All  we  can  venture  to  say  of  i 
System,  and  it  is  raying  a great  deah  jj 
that  in  point  of  geireral  legibility, « | 
plicity,  and  brevity,  it  appears  to  Jb  ' 
the  advantage  flf  uts  predecessors.  9 
Author  has  indeed  demonstrated  thU, 
provii^  that  this  method  rec^oires 
smaller  number  of  strokes  than  aiiyi 
.and  he  has  elucidrited  the  pract 
very  fully,  by  eleven  Engravings 
neatly  ejfrecu ted.*'  Genjt.  Mcig.-Apiil,  iH  3 

m THE  JMB  of  RA«Cl 
EREDERJCK  TRENCK,  contitmi^g 
Adventures,  his  cruel  and  -excessive  S '< 
ferings,  during  Ten  A'ears’  Imprisoiiw  ji 
at  the  Eorti’css  of  Jilagdeburg,  by 


FABHES  EHPfSiES,  Thomas  Holcroa.  Price  568. 'boards. 
FreuCh^.  esgrresjiiy  composed  Tor  .the  Dse^  By  means  of  « xu«dl  typ^i: 

<jf  BegmBers,wifh  a Dicliauary, in  wliichi  beaujifilHy  disduct,  the  wdiQle-of<tl»e1^| 


luand  of  the  Jute  King  of  Frnssitt; 


Aiecdotes,  iiistoricaj,  .political,  andi|.! 
sonal.  Translated  froTo  the  German, 


every  Word  in  the  Fables  jfi  .eMlained  volumes  are  included  in  the  aboya. 
crammatically.  Ys.  fid.tioand.  '21 . THE  LIFE  of  LENEX/J 

PB.  AHiCTIONARY  OF  THEiAi^bidiQp  .of  Cambraij  conipded  i j 
Idioms  -Af  the  Erench  and  Engludr  Lan-I-original  Manuscript,  by  M.  L.  £.  , 
ljuages.  7s.  bound.  | Bausset,  forroeriy  Bishop)  of  AI^L 

;*•  It  is  ib'Uly  remarlied,  :thait  the  idiom!  Trauslarted  from  .the  FreuCli,  by  ^wllj 

Af  a language  canttok  ije  leatned  by  rules-i  Mudford,  Lsq.  la  itwto  volun^isji^ 

It  seems  oRen  .to  eonsHft  bif  ewanescen^  Etubellislicd  with  an  cleg«it  PaiP 
nicetiies,  vrtdcli  op  Twb»  ,c»a  Xj  OT  \ jirice  ids.  Iroaids. 


Books  printed  for  Shermod^  Neely ^ and  Jones,  5 


**  work  before  us  will  highly  gra- 
y all  wilo  delight  to  couteropla'te  ex- 
ordinarj  worth  ai»d  excellence^;  and, 
deed,  ill  interest  and  beneficial  ten- 
iicv,  bow  few  perfornmnces  approach 
” — IfevieWf  March,  1811 
22.  MudforcTs  Cumberland. 

A CRITieAL  EXAMINATION 
the  WRITINGS  of  RICHARD  CUM- 

ERLAND,  Esq.  With  an  occasional 
terary  Inquiry  into  the  Age  in  which 
b\€d,  and  the  Contemporaries  wifli 
join  he  flourished  ; also.  Memoirs  of  his 
te;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Twen- 
^ix  of  his  original  Letters,  relating  to 
Transaction  not  mentioned  in  his  own 
emoirs.  By  William  Mudfbrd,  Esq. 
two  volumes  8vo.  illustrated  with  a 
rect  Likeness  of  Cumberland,  price 
Is.  boards. 

* Man  hath  no  need,  no  right,  no  in- 
^^t  to  know  of  man  more  than  I have 

^led  every  one  to  know  of  me.” 

jabcriuniVs  Memoirs  of  Himself. 

In  thi.s  Work,  Cumberland’s  character, 
a dramatist,  a poet,  and  an  essayist, 
^Ily  considered:  the  most  important 
Ins  w'orks  are  carefully  analy  sed,  and 
impartial  judgment  delivered  on  their 
pecrive  merits.  The  whole  is  inter- 
Tsed  with  many  lively  and  euter- 
ttiiig  Anecdotes  ot  his  Contcm^ioraries, 
no  of  which  are  original;  and  with 
marks  on  several  Jiving  Authors  of 

ebritv. 

23.  MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRA- 
.D  FEMALE  CHARACTERS,  who 
re  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
,ems  and  Virtues  in  every  Age  and 
Uon;  containing  the  rooit  cxienslive 
lection  of  illustrious  Examples,  of 
iniinj:  Excellence  ever  published;  By 
.s,,Filtinglyn.  Embellished  with  Por- 
fe,  jirice  6s.  boards. 

Domestic  Poidtnf. 
iicated  to  Her  Gract  the  Dtich'ess  Dowa- 
ger of  RutlniJ. 

^P^^CTICAL  TREATISE  on 

MEAiUOD  of  breeding,  rearing, 
fatienkr^  ail  Kinds  of  DOMESTIC 
ULTKV,  PIGEONS,  and  R.AJUHTS. 
Bonington  Moubray,  Esq.  Price  5s. 

By  adopting  theplan  of  this  Book, 


with  these  Luxuries  at  a less  price  thar^ 
Butcher’s  Meat,  and  the  Farmer  and 
Breeder  may  render  it  a source  of  con- 
stant profit. 

25.  ATREATISEonBREWING; 

wherein  is  exhibited  the  whole  Process  of 
the  Art  of  Brewing  the  varbus  Sorts  of 
Malt  Liquor;  together  with  the  manner 
of  using  the  Thermometer  and  Sadeba- 
rometcr ; elucidated  by  E.xamples.  To 
which  are  added.  General  Instructions 
for  the  making  of  Malt,,  and  Tables  of 
the  Net  Duties  ot  Excise  on- Strong  and 
1 able  Beer,  payable  by  Common  Brewers 
in  Town  and  Country.  By  Alex.  Mor- 
rice.  Common  Brewer.  Ii/One  Volume,- 
8vo,  Fourth  Edition,  price  10s.  6d.  t>ds. 

26.  MilUngtoifs  Domestic  Cooheru, 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  DO- 

MESIIC  LIBRARY,  or,  New  Unibrsal 
Family  Instructor  in  Practical  Economy  ; 
Containing  the  whole  Art  of  Cookery,  in 
all  its  New  and  Fashionable^  Varieties; ' 
with  proper  Instructions  for  Baking,, 
Roasting,  Boiling,  Broiliug,Fryrng,  Haslt- 
nig,  Stewing,. Fricaseeing.^Ragooing,  with- 
Confectionary  in  all  its  Branches : Pot- 
ting and  Collaring  Fish  and  Meat:  Sal tinu- 
and  Caring  Hams,  Tongues,  Bacon,  BeeL 
Pork,  &c.  Pickling  of  every  Description-; 
Brewing  of  Porter,  Ale,  and  Table  Beer;: 
Distilling  of  Spirits,  Simple  Waters,  Coiij- 
pounds,  and  Cordials ; Making  and  Keepr 
ing  Choice  Wines..  Also,  tl  e complete* 
Art  of  Carving  ^nd  performing  the; 
Honours  of  the  lablei.with  grace  and  pro-- 
priety,  illustrated  by  Engravings.  Like- 
wise, new  Bills  of  Fare,  Made-Dishes  of 
Ml  Descriptions,  Directions  for  Marketing, 
^c.  &c.  By  Charles  Millington*  In  One 
large'  Volume.  3vn.  Qm.  hn-ArrU 


; 27.  A TREATISE  on  the  BREED- 
ING and  JMANAGEMENT  of  BEES  to- 


the  greatest  Advantage  ; interspersed  with 
important  Observations  adapted  to  gene- 
ral Use,  deduced  from  a Series  of  Expe- 
riments during  thirty  Years.  By  John 
Keys.  Price  63. 

ORIGINAI. 
CELLAR-BOOK ; or.  The  ButlePs  As- 
sistant in  keeping  a regular  Account  of  hi# 
Liquors : to  which  is  added.  Direction^-' 
(or  Brewing,  and  usetui  iniormation  res-f 


r”  Vuniiitr  'b  ^ 4 " • I.  1 • ijrL.wmg^  and  useiui  iHiOfiDation  T€s 

y lanily  may  lurmsh  then  tablesjpeciing  the  Management  of  U 


Shermad,  Ntety^jond  Jon^, 

Price  Is.  igd.j 


9u9r«*.  .&C.  i|i  Jtbe  Cellar-. 

Pt^ltshej^  annually. 

iThe  Uipfulness  of  jiucb  a book  a^1 
the  above  to  any  gentleman  who  ha^  a] 
stock  of  liquof^in  his  cellar,  and  wlio  iA 
willing  to  know  iiow  it  is  expended,  is^j 
jio  bbvipus,  that  if  "need  not  be  insistedj 
on.  The  method  here  proposed  is  lo  clear 
and  easy,  that  any  common  servant  may 
keep  tile  accpvttt. 

.29.  THE  LAUNDRESS’S 

CME0tJi;4BOOk  ; or.  Complete  Wash- 
ing Book,  for  keeping  a regular  Account 
of  Lhlmn^  &c.  given  out  to  Wash,  Iron, 
or  Mangle-  The  whole  arranged  on  a new 
Pian,  in  alphabetical  Order,  comprising 
52  Pages,  price  Is.  3d. 

***  The  utility  of  The  Laundress’s 
Che<|ue  Book’*  will  appear  obvious  to 
-every  person  who  has  the  care  and  man-i 
jUgement  of  putting  out  linen  to  wash,; 

; not  oul.^  as  it  will  he  a considerable; 
euvii^  of  time,  but  will,  if  regularly  kept, 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misunder- 
jstandirtg  between  the  parties  for  whose: 
dusu  at  is  hitended. 

;30.  X/iomt&n  on  ffmhh. 

The  philosophy  of  me 

DICINE;  being  Medical  Extwysts  on  the 
Kature  and  Preservation  of  Health,  and 
«ii  tire  Nature  and  fle^oyalpf  Disease. 
By  ’Robert  John  Thornton,  M.D.  Member 
9i'  the  Royal  bondoB  Cpyege  of  Physi- 
<iians,  &c.  In  iiairge  Yoluwres,  8vo. 
Bifth- Edition,  illustrated  with  -27  Plates 
#n  varioo#  Subjects,  iuedading  Pertraits 
the  iDotft  eiiimeut  'I’eadhers  of  Medi- 
flue,  price  41.  Ii2«.  boar.ds. 

**  The  very  able  author  of  Medbal  E«- 
VmcUs  has  rendered  an  important  service 
1|i&  file  Precession  and  mankind  is  gen- 
era!, by  4»ringing  into  a more  connected 
Unirtt  otHew,  and  affording  a mare,  clear 
0a4  tiUfisfactory  detail  of,  the  uuiuerous 
%ut^  aud  reasonin,g«,  which  -forin  tire  basis 
•fthe  pceaeut  imptroved  slate  of  Medical 
3fet»ccc€.*’— Critical  Jtevieju). 

m.  MEDICAL  ADMONITiaNS 

TO  FAMILIES.  By  James  Parkinson 
•— Jn  this  Work  are  given  Directions  for 
<4!ie  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Treat- 
fSteut  of  the  JSick  j also  a Table  i>f  Symp. 
fftmsj  aurving  to  point  out  the  Degrees 
•f  Danger  in  different  Diseases,  and  tc 
one  Disease  from  another., 


With.  Observations  on  the  improper', I 
(Julgence  of  Children.  — Fifth  Editiu 
greatly  enlargetl,  in  One  large  Voiuni 
8vo.  price  10s.  boards. 

“ We  can  safely  recommend  this  wo 
to  parents  and  masters,  particularly 
those  clergymen  whose  parishioners  a 
at  some  distance  from  medical  assistant 
—The  descriptions  are  clear  arid  appj 
priate,  the  directions  simple  and  judicto 
for  the  early  management  of  diseasei  I 
for^-  regular  aid  can  be  procured,  as  W 
as  for  the  conduct  of  nurses  and  att^ 
dants,  through  the  whole  course  of  d 
erent  disorders.”— Criticfl/  Reuew  (futn 
series). 

The  three  fallowing  by  the  same  Authot 

32.  THE  CHEMICAL  POCKE 
BOOK;  or.  Memoranda  Chcraica; 
ranged  in  a Compendium  of  Chemist 
3y  James  Parkinson.  Fourth  Editii 
8vo.  pi  ice  9s.  boards. 

33.  HINTS  FOR  THE  XI 
PRO VEMENT  of  TRUSSES ; inteml 
to  render  their  Use  less  inconvenient, k 
to  preveirt  the  Necessity  wf  an  Und 
strap  : with  Description  of  a Truss  im ' 
Use  of  the  lahournrg  Poor,  to  whoa  t 
little  Tract  is  chicUy  addressed.  By  JiUD 
Parkinson.  8vo.  Is. 


34.  THE  VILLAGER’S  FRIKI 
and  PHYSICIAN,  a familiar  A'ddrem 
the  Preservatiou  of  Health  and  tlie  ] 
moval  of  Disease;  with  Observatki^t 
tbe  Treatment  uf  Cluldren,  on  Sofatici 
Indusitiry,  &c.  iutended  for  the  ProiuM 
of  domestic  Happiness. 

35.  THETABLEOFHEALf 

or.  Twenty-four  Golden  Rules  for 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  Head  At 
Ear  Ache,  Tooth  Achoi  Deafness,  ,li 
Eyes,  Colds  and  Coughs,  Sore  TiPi 
Bowel  Complaints,  Cosiiveness,  Djaipi 
Stone  and  Gravel,  Rheumatism,  Qpi{ 
Burns  and  Scalds,  Sprains  and  Bm; 
Ague,  Scurvy,  Piles,  Worms,  Cli 
Bleeding  at  ,Ae  Nose,  CWffalaim^ 
Jo«ph  Taylor.  Price  Is.  sewed, 

36.  ESSAY  ON  NURSIN^I 
MANAGEMENT  of  CHfLDRI 
their  Birth  to  three  Years  old. 
late  William  Cadogau,  M,' 

Editieu,  pricfi  2s.  sewed. 


DRElVff 

old.  m 

[.D.  m 


^Qtfks  frinted fiir  Sherti^ocid^  and  Jan^ 


^frTHf;  physician;^  VAJ)E-, 

tf£CUM;  bfcii^  a Compendimn  of  No-! 
(ologj  ^oiA  Therapeutics,  for  the  Use  of! 
;t»^nts.  By  tlrc  Rev.  Josf^b  Towusend^; 
12mo.  4s.  sewed.  | 

38.  CHEMiCAL  PHILOSO-; 
?3fy;  or,  tlie  estabhshed  Bases  of  Mo-j 
ietn  Chemistr  y ; intended  to  serve  as  an'; 
Biemeutary  Work  for  ti»e  Study  of  that! 
Science.  By  A.  F.  fouTcroy.  Third  Edi- 
tion, considerably  enlarged  and  amended . 
Traitskted  from  the  French,  by  William 
Desmond,  Esq.  Price  7s,  8vo.  boards. 

39.  THERAPEUTICS  ; or,  the 
Art  of  Healing.  By  Thomas  Marryait, 
M.U.  I'o  which  are  added,  a Glossary, 
to  explain  all  the  dHhcult  Words ; Re- 
cipes ibr  several  popular  Medicines  now; 
in  Use ; and  a Posological  Table,  by  which 
the  proper  Doses  of  any  Medicine  may  l)c 
pcen.  Accompanied  with  a Sketen  of  the 
Aathork  Life.  The  twenty-third  Editic;  , 
in  one  Volnme,  12tno.  price  48.  dd.  bds 

This  Treatise  is  peculiarly  calculate  d 
fer  the  Use  of  the  English  Apothecary  , 
being  the  result  of  theAutlior’s  Practice, 
Coring  a Period  of  Forty  Years,  as  exten- 
sive and  as  successful  as  that  of  any  ether 
Physician  in  Europe.  The  Prescriptions 
TO  this  Book  have  been  used  very  suc- 
ssfuUy  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Pro- 
ffcssion  for  several  Years  past,  and  there 
not  -one  of  them  that  can  be  adminis- 
iiered  to  the  prejudice  4>f  any  person. 

m.  THE  CONTEMPLATIST 

Swies  of  Essays  upon  Mr^als  and  Lite- 
iuTc.  By  W.  Mudford,  Estj.  Aorbw 
^Nobilta,  &C.  &C  foolscap  &vo.  7s. 

**  Mr.  Mudford  has  here  avowed  him- 
self tire  author  of  a work,  (Nubilia),  which 


Dedicated  to  R,  JS.  Sheridmi, 

41.  THE  SCHOOL  fpr  WITS,;^ 

coirtainh^  « choice  Colkction  df  Bon 
M ots,  An<‘C54otes,  E}>igrauis,  and  othar 
Poetical  Jeux  d’Esprits,  spoken  or  written 
by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  Age^ 
ajgreat  Tnany  of  wliioh  have  never  hefotb 
beenpuhlislredByRALFH  WEWlTZEJi, 
of  the  Theatre  Royal, Drury-lane.  Price 
6s.  boards.  . . : 

lliis  .little  'volome  corftoins  a great 
deal  of  amusing TOatier,  and  is  coiffidemly 
submitted  to  the  public,  «s  calculated  for 
the  parlour  window,  or  the  bteakfast-toblO. 
Xt  affords  to  tl»e  Studious,  a pleasant  re- 
laxation—to  the  Fair,  a gratifying  mirjroT 
— to  the  Youth  of  IrtJtb  Sexes,  an  instruci. 
tive  diversion— and  to  the  Trav-dler, 
will  prove  b clveerful  companion.  The 
satire  is  keen,  always  entertaining,- and 
perfectly  free  from  ill-nature. 

“ IV.  c Collection  is  well  arrmiged,  mdl 
every  Joke  is  aptly  vnivoduced  by  a $hwt 
sfiitcnce  aplainifig  itsiiutune  cnd  cftaracifer, 
and  the  luxtume  is  euUixned  by  a well  chosen 
stock  of  Epigrums  and  Epitaphs,’’  • 

Qitmterly  Review. 

42.  NUBILIA  IN  SEARCH  OF 
A HUSBAND;  including  Sketches  dS 
Modern  Society,  and  intersoexsed  with 
moral  and  literary  Dkquisiuon.s.  The 
fourth  Edition,  with  two  additional  Chap- 
ters, price  98.  boards. 

**  The  author  of  Nubilia  has  sometimes 
surpassed  Cmiebs  in  animatian,  variety, 
.md  elegance.  Whoever  may  be  its  anthor, 
it  h unquertumaMy  tire  production  of  an 
enlightened,  trtjserviiig,  and  virtuous  mind, 
and  hears  hiternal  evidence  ©f  talent  and 
learning.’^— dnti-JflfDiiw  Reniew. 

43.  SENIIMENTAL  BEAU- 
TIES from  the  WRffiNGS  ofihe  late 
«Kited  co4ilderahle  aMention,  and  no  Dr.  BLAIR ; including  rlie  latest  Editions 


small  puTthm  of  unmerited  abase.  He! 


of  his  Sermons,  i.ectures,  &C.  &c. 


Alpha- 

is  «vidently  a truly  moral,  and,  in  timj  hetically  arranged.  With  a copious  Ac- 
ork  belbse  U8,  B judicious  writer.  Tire  count  of  the  Life  and  WTltings  of  life 
'admirable  extraxrts  from  Sewell’s  tragedy!  Author.  Carefully  abridged  from  tfje 
tot  **  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  and  die  ICssayj  larger  Works  of  the  late  John  MiH,  LL.D. 
^ **Tlie  Eaormhy  of  Adultery  and  Se-  -and  Dr.  Fiulayson.  A new  Edition,  with 
jitoction,”  do  honour  to  die  antlmr’s  taste,  considerable  Additions.  By  W.  Hamilton 
terle»ts,uad  exalted  principles.  The  paper!  Reid.  In  one  large  volume.  4s.  6d.  bds. 

On  the  Evils  of  Suspicion,”  should  of  44.  THR  BEAUTIES,  POETI- 
litaelf  recommend  this  pleasing  little  VO-  CAL,  MOR.Al,,  PHILOSOPHICAL, 
kiume  to  the  perusal  ctfevery  well  educated  TH EOT^GICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND 
iftojily.”— AnO-Jacoiin  Review,  1U2,  EITSTOLAHY,  of  JAMES  BEAT  HE, 
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LL.D.iate  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Logic  in  the  Marischal  College  and 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Airringed  in  a 
pleasing  and  perspicuous  Manner.  To 
which  are  prefixed  a Life  of  the  Author, 
and  an  Account  of  his  Writings.  Together' 
with  Notes  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Min- 
strel. By  Thomas  Graj^LL.B.  5s.dcl.bds. 

“ It  is  an  humble,  'but  not  a useless, 
labour  to  collect,  into  one  point,  the  wit, 
humour,  and  ir.struction,  which  lie  scat- 
tered througli  many  volumes.” 

45.  BEAUTIES  selected  from  the 
WRiriNGS  of  the  late  WILLIAM 
PALEY,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle. 
Alphabetically  arranged,  with  an  Account 
of  his  Lifci  and  Critical  Remarks  upon 
some  of  his  peculiar  Opinions,  by  William 
Hamilton  Reid.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

4G.  MARY  DE  CLIFFORD,  a 

Story  interspersed  with  many  Poems.  By 
Sir  Egerton  Brvdges,  K.  J.  The  second 
Edition,  embellished  with  two  elegant 
Engravings,  4s.  boards. 

•*  A production  of  unprecedented 
worth,  written  in  the  spirit  of  anceslorial 
dignity,  aird  with  an  enthusiasm  scarcely 
mortal.”— •.S'ee  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
Ltfre  of  Love- 

T he  following  Books  are  pnnted  in  an 
uniform  and  elegant  Manner.^  in 
small  Svo.  on  the  best  wove  Paper, 
embellished  with  beautiful  Frontis- 
pieces. 

47.  THE  CORRESPONDENCE 
of  THEODOSIUS  and  CONSTANTIA, 
before  and,  after  her  taking  the  Veil. 
By  Dr.  Langhorn^;  with  a Life  of  the  ^ 
Authot.  5s.  boards. 

48.  LETTERS  of  an  ITALIAN 
NUN  and  an  ENGLISH  GENTLIiMAN. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau.  Ss.  6d.  boards. 

49.  LETTERS  of  AREI.ARD 

and,  HELOISE,  with  a particular  ac-' 
.count  of  their  Lives  and  Misfortunes. 
To  which  are  added  Poems  by  Pope, 
'jVIadan,  Cawthorne,  Birch,  Seyinouf,  Sec. 
f5s.  boards. 

, 60.  LETTERS  of  YORICK  and 

\E;LIZA;  being.  ;fhe  Correspondence  be- 
tween  Mrs.  Draper  and  Laurence  Sterne, 
f ’ iTo  which  iij  added, a Sketch  oftheir  Lives, 
&C.  This  is  the  only  edition  published, 
where  Eliza’s  Letters  are  incorporated 
with  those  of  Yonck.  3s,  bd. 


61.  FITZOSBORNE’S  t^Rl 

fER.S  on  several  Subjects,  by  the  |a) 
Wm.  Melmoth,  Esq.  of  Bath,  the  elegai. 
Translator  of  Cicero  and  Plmy.  To  yvljk 
is  added,  h Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  41 
thor.  6s.  boards.  • 

52.  THE  SORROWS  OF  WElj 

TER,  translated  from  the  German  of  Bs  • 
ron  Goethe  by  Frederick  Gotzberg,  ^ ; 
Six  elegant  Engravings.  3s.  6d.  boards,’  ■ 

63.  THE  SHIPWRECK,  0 
PAUL  and  VIRGINIA,  from  the  Frenc,, 
of  Saint  Pierre.  Is.  fid.  sewed. 

64.  ELIZABETH,  or  the  EX 

ILES  of  SIBERIA  ; a Tale  founded  01  j 
E'acts,  from  the  French  of  Madame  Cottin  i 
By  W.  R.  Bgwles,  Esq.  Foolscap  Svo ' 
with  Plates.  Price  5s.  boards.  j 

66.  The  same  Booh,  printed  in  5 
neat  ISmo.  size,  price  ‘2s.  fid.  half-bound. 

66.  SWIITIANA,  or  Reautiei 
selected  from  the  Writings  of  Dean  .Swift 
consisting  of  original  Bon  Mots,  Apoph- 
thegms, Observations  on  Life  and  Litera 
tuie.  Extracts  from  bis  unpublished  Let; 
ters,  with  Portraits  and  Fac-Siinilcs  of 
Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  otheu 
his  Contemporaries.  In  J'wo  elegant  "V^o- 
lu  nes,  lOs.  fid.  boards. 

67.  LETTERS  from  a PORTU- 
GUESE NUN  an  OFFICER  in  ilw 
FRENCH  ARMY.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  W.  R.  Bowles,  Esq.  4s.  fid, 
boards. 

68.  CLASSIC  TALES,  SERIOUS 

and  LIVELY.  Selected  from  English 
Authors  of  original  Genius,  and  newly 
translated  from  the  Classics  of  other  Lam 
gauges  ; with  Critical  Essays  oh  theii 
Merits  and  Reputation,  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  fifteen  Parts,  2s.  fid.  each.  ’ 

This  work  is  elegantly  pffeted  on  fine 
paper,  small  Bvo.  size,  hot-pressed;  and 
may  be  had.  in  parts,  by  one  or  roor* 
at  a time  ; each  part  accompanied  with 
a Narrative  Print  illustrative  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  Tales,,  engraved 
b.3’  Filtler,  Anker  Smith,  He'a.lh,  i&c.  ii 
their  best  manner, Lorn  Designs  by  Devii^ 
Wilkie,  and  others.  The  object 
of  this  work  has  been  to  embody  all  thort 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  pieuTs 
which  are  krterspersed  throughout  thi 
writings  of  Mackenzie, ' Brooke,  GolA 
smith,  Joluison,  Sterne,  &c.  6cc.  The 
whole  form  Five  elegant  Volumes,,  and 
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lay  Jbe  comider.ed  as  a valuable  Present 
i>  friends  abroad ; to  be  had  complete, 
Irioc  2l.  :iu  board*. 

fifO.  THE  I4ETTERS  uf  a PERU-. 
UN  PlllNCESS.  hy  Madame  He 
irabgny.  With  a Life  ofHhe  Author.  6s. 

60.  POEMS  and  PLAYS,  by  the 

?v.  Mason,  M.A.  Author  of  •*  Tho 

Snglish  Garden.”  Containing  the  Dra- 
*j*atic  Poems  of  Caractacus  and  Klfrida 
—Monody  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Pope— 
])des.  Elegies,  Letters,  &c.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

61.  THE  ENGLISH  GARDEN, 

Poem,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mason.  5s. 

62.  THE  LIFE  of  the  late 
WILLIAM  COWPER,  Esq.  abridged 
&ofn  lire  4to.  Edition  of  William  HayTey^, 
Esq.  with  a fine  Portrait.  8s,  boards. 

63.  THE  CONDUCT  of  the  UN-! 
DEBSTA  NHl^  G,by  John  Locke,Esq.4 

64.  E8SAY8,MORAL,  ECONO- 
ftOCAL,  and  POLtHCAL.  By  francii 
Ba^n,  Baron  Veririaro,  Viscount  St.  A1 
hmit’-s.  With  an  Account  of  his  Life,  and 

fine  Portrait.  6s.  boards. 

ESSAYS  on  WES9  and  MAN 
NERSyby  (>UVER  GOLDSMITH,  MB' 

Wkb  a Life  and  Critique  on  the  ’Writings 
and  Genius  af  the  Author,  by  V?iHiam 
Uudfbvd,  Author  trf=*«  A Critical  Enquiry 
mto  the  Alontl  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnsonj’’ 
8rc.  &C.  die.  Elegautfy  printed,  and  em- 
bellished AvithTuur  neautiful  Engravings. 
6s.  boards. 

66.  THE  POETICAL  works; 
complete,  of  OLIVER  G'X>LDSJVli:m.‘ 
M.B.  With  some  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Litemture.  To  vvtiich  .are  preft.led,’ 
several  poetical  Tributes  to  his  Memory 
by  conleiMorary  Writers.  An  iiiqjroved; 
Edition.  Embellished  with  Engravings  ou; 
Wood,  by  Austin,  Iroin  Designs  by  ’Mr.j 
Craig.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

€7.  THiOUGBTS  cQn4 

cerniug  EDtlCATION.  % John  Locke, 
Esq.  'foolscap,  5s.  ' ’ 

68.  THE  &AlIiOR  EOT.  A 

POEjM.  In  Four  Cantos,  illu&tratke/  .(j(l 
the  Navy  of  Great  Britain.  By  A*.C.  Esq. 
Second  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in 
cap  8vo.  and  eaubelJiahcd  with  Fiv^  iUus-' 
trative  Engravings,  7 s.  6d.  .boards. 

69.  THE  ELSHm  BOY.  A 
IPO  EM.  Cois^clsiug  hb  se  venal  Avoca- 


tions during  theFour  Seasons  of  the  Year, 
Plates.  &), 

70.  KlSSESi — Being  .a  Poetical 
Translation  of  the  Basia  of  .loaunes.  Se- 
cundus  Nicolaius,  .with  the  Original  Latin 
Tests.  To  wl)ich  is  prefixed.  An  Essay 
on  his  Life  and  Writings,  -fis. 

71.  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  of 
J.  J.  ROUSSEAU  to  M.  DE  MAL- 
SHERBES,  M.  D’ALEMBERT,  Ma- 
dame La  M.  LUXEMBOURG,  witli  a 
Fac-siniile  of  Rousseau’s  ildnd-wTiting, 
and  an  original  Military  .Air  of  his  Goui- 
position : also  Original  Letters  of  Butta 
-Fuuco  and  David  Hume,  translated  from 
the  French.  Elagatitly  printed,  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  .Auliior.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

72.  A TRUE  ESTIMATE  of 
HUMAN  LIFE,  in  whicli  fhe  Passions 
are  considered  ip  e new  Light,  by 
Edward  You.ng,  LL.D,  Author  of  .Night 
Ihoughis.  Fourth  Edition,  «nibellblwil 
with  a Portrait  =of  4he  Author,  and,  ins 
.Life,  fay  ttic  Rev.  Jdhu  Evuits,  A.M.  3s, 
boards. 

70.  WJLLIAM  TELL,  or^WIR- 
SEPA.AND  DELIVERED.  Transklud 
tram  the  French  .ofithe.Ch«5«ralieT  Eltfrism ; 
aGcompanied  wii^  * iBiographical  Eketdh 
of  jthe  .Author..  )By  W.  B.  Hewetsoii, 
Author  of  the  Blind  Boy,  the  fallen  MU 
Ulster,  &c.  &fc.  -fis.  boards, 

74.  THE  ECONOMY  of  Htl- 
UFE,  in  Two  Books.  By  .adbert 

.Doebley,  vwith  jsia  HogruviiigB. 

6s  boards. 

75.  A FATHERS  LF5GACY  to 
ids  BAU GHBERS.  % tire  date  Dr,  Gre- 
gory, grt  Ediidjurgh.  Ss.tid.iboarAs. 

76.  ESSAYS  ON  MAN,  -dettne- 
frtmg'his  Intellectual  «nd  Moral  Qualltieti : 

; 1 , Otialwf  AeqaisHiou  dPSetf ’Kiiowtedgo  • 
—2.  Dn  the  Elements  of  Human  Matture 
— 3.  On  the  Symptotussd' Intetlectual  De- 
generacy .—4.  On  Characici4stics  of  Pefr- 
s -sonul  llonoim  By  Thomas  Finch.  6s.  fads. 


SlU'^ani  Miniature  'Editiaus  the  'NmeJ/ll'' 

loMU)}^  Woi^. 

77.  BLAIR^S  GRAVE,  GILVYB 
ELEGY,  and  PORTEUS  ou  DEATHs 
ill  one  volume,  accompanied  with  t^ 
Lives  of  their  re^eciive  Authurs,  ‘ aad 
embellished  with  au  elegant  frunlupieq^ 
Price  Is.  boauls. 
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78.  POPE’S  ESSAY  ON  ?JAN; 

to  which  is  added,  his  Uuiverstil  Prayer. 
In  one  volume,  embellished  with  an  ele- 
gant Frontispiece.  Price  Is.  boards. 

79.  THE  CONDUCT  of  the  UN- 
DERSTANDiNG  divided  under  Heads, 
By  John  Locke,  Escj.  To  wliich  is  pre- 
lixed,  a Sketch  of  his  Life.  Price  2s.  bds. 

80.  THE  LIFE  OF  OUP 
BLESSED  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JE- 
SUS CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Westley,  A.M.  In  two  volumes.  Price 
8s.  extra  boards.  Embellislied  with  Sixty- 
one  Engravings. 

81.  EMBLEMS,  DIA  INE  and 
MORAL.  By  Francis  Quarles.  With 
Seventv-eightillustrativeCuts.Price6s.bds-. 

82.  TtlE  SCHOOL  of  tlu 
HEART;  or,  the  Heart  of  itself  gone 
away  from  God;  brought  back  again  to 
llinj ; and  instructed  by  Him,  liy  Frauci 
Quarles.  Embellished  with  Sixty-four 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Price  5s.  board 

S3.  THE  HISTORY  of  the 
HOLY  BIBLE,  attempted  in  an  easy 
Style  of  Versification  ; including  a concise 
Relation  of  the  Sacred  History,  for  the 
Space  of  above  4000  Years.  By  John 
Fellows.  In  Two. volumes,  with  upwards 
of  100  Wood-Cuts.  Price  lOs.  boards. 

84.  ESSAYS,  MORAL,  ECONO- 
MICA L,  and  POLITICAL.  By  Lord 
Bacon.  28.  6d. 

85.SOME  THOUGHTSconcerning 

EDUCATION  By JohnLocke,Esq.2s  ^d. 


Trade  and  Business, 

86.  MERCANTILE  TABLES, 
upon  a New  and  universally  approved  Me- 
thd,dj  by  which  Simplicity,  Accuracy,  and 
Ex  peditionaieattained  in  a su penorDegree 
than  by  any  other  Mode  hitherto  invent- 
ed; comprising  every  Kind  of  Table  that 
can  be  useful  to  the  Public  Oflkes,  Ban- 
kers, Merchants,  Tradesmen,  and  others, 
ill  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  West  Indies, 
America,  &c.  to  which  is  subjoined,  for 
the  expre.ss  Use  of  the  East  Indies,  an 
Appendix,  containing  Simple  Interest  Ta- 
bles at  all  the  usual  Kates  per  Cent., 
Commission  Tables,  Exchange  Tables,  &c. 
&c.  With  a Statement  of  the  Monies, 
Weights, and  Measures,  in  Use  at  alt  the 
various  Settlements  in  India,  and  Instruc- 
tions to  connect  the  whole  of  the  'fables 
witli  each  other.  By  8.  NEWMAN,  ol 


Lloyd’s  Coffee-house.  In  one  large  tit 
royal  8vo.  price  14s  boards.  < 

87.  THE  ELEMENTS  m 
COMMERCE  j or.  a Treatise  on  diffeH 
Calculations,  Operations  of  Excliad 
Arbitradons-  of  Exchange,  SpeculatioiJI 
Exchange  and  Banking  Operation.s,  fii 
change  Circulations,  Operations  ot  Sp<4ii 
and  Bullion,  Pars  of  Exchange  and  a 
Coins,  Practical  Speculations  in  Mercbsi 
dize,  with  Descriptions  and  Tables  ofllk 
nies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  Tatit 
of  Logarithms  ; being  a complete  Sysjtei 
of  Commercial  Calculations.  By  Chrisl< 
.pher  Dubost.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  pac 
ll.  11s.  6d.  in  boards. 

88.  HARDWICK’S  TRADER 

CHECK  BOOK;  being  correct  TablesUtj 
finding  at  one  View,  the  Amount  of  an] 
Quantity  of  Goods,  bought  or  sold  by  ft" 
Hundred  Weight  or  'Fon,  to  a single  Fa  i 
thing.  Also  of  Goods  bought  nr  sold  by  Tai 
or  Measure  of  any  Kind.  Price  3s.  fid.  b* 

89.  The  OILMiVN'S  VABI 
MECUM;  being  a useful  Assistantj  I 
the  retail  as  well  as  the  wholesale  Dealei 
shewing,  at  one  View,  the  Value  of  a “Fo 
;jf  Fish  or  Seed  Oil, at  an}"^  Price  per.(^i 
Ion;  and  the  W'eight  and  Value  of  fkQi 
Number  of  Gallons,  at  any  Price  per 

To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  to  ^ - 
the  Value  of  the  Pounds  and  Half  Pouo^ 
being  less  t ban  a G alion.  By  R.  W.  Wlii 
ton,  Accamptant.  Second  Edition,  pw 
7s.  fid.  bound. 

90.  THE  LA  AYS  of  TRADE  an 
COMMERCE,  being  a complete  GuW 
to  Mercaniile  Law  and  Customs;  cm 
taining,  besides  a A'ariety  of  interestin 
Topics,  the  whole  Law  respecting  Bills  i 
Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  Cm 
tracts  and  Agreements  for  the  Sale  aa 
Purchase  of  Goods,  Contracts  for  the 
riage  of  Goods,  either  by  Land  or  Wat<| 
the  .Law  alfeclihg  Insurances,  Charti|j 


parlies,  Freight,  &c.  Partnership,  Age^ 
and  Suretyship ; with  V 


Baukruptcy,  and  Suretyship;  with 
iNrtRNATiCNAX' Laws  of  Commc^ 
during  War  and  Peace.  By  Jons  Vft) 
xiAMS,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  'remple.  w 
price  14s,  boards. 

91.  Sir  James  Steicarf  on  Batiks:^ 
BanMitg  of  Money. 
PRINCIPLES  of  BANKS  ^ 
BANKING  of  MONEY,  as  Coin  ah: 
paper;  with  the  Conse<iuence3  of  an, 
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tccssive  Issue  on  the  National  Currency, 
nurse  of  Exchange,  Price  of  Provisions, 
umiuodities,  and  Fixed  Incomes.  In 
mr  Books.  By  SIR  JAMES  STEW- 
RT,  Bart.  Second  Edition.  In  One 
ulume.  Octavo,  price  9s.  boards. 

92.  THE  PAINTER’S  and  VAR- 
ISHER’S  GUIDE;  or  a Treatise,  botli 
i Theory  and  Practice,  on  the  Art  oi 
laking  and  applying  ^'^a^ushcs  ; on  tiie 
ifierent  Kinds  of  Painting,  and  on  the 
lethod  of  Preparing  Colours,  both  simple 
nd  ouipound,  -witii  new  Observations 
nd  Experiments  on  Copal,  or  the  Na- 
ire  ol  the  Substances  employed  in  the 
«iuposilion  of  Varnishes  and  of  Colours  ; 
lid  on  various  Processes  used  in  the  Art. 
Ilustrated  with  Plates.  In  one  \ ohmic 
tetuvo.  By  P.  F.  TINGRY,  a Second 
^ition,  corrected  and  improved.  l‘Js. 

93.  The  AVORKS,  iMORAE  and 
lELIGIOUS,  of  Sir  MATHEW  HALE, 
Inighf,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  ol 
Ling’s  Bench,  the  whole  now  first  collected 
nd  revised  : to  which  are  prefixed,  his 
file  and  Death,  by  Bishop  Burnett,  D.D. 
nd  an  Appendix  to  the  Life,  including 
le  additional  Notes  of  Richard  Baxter, 
y the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwall,  M.A.  Dedi- 
ated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
..ord  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
ireat  Britain,  and  embeliished  with  a- 
ighly-finished  Portrait.  In  two  large 
oluraes,  8vo.  price  18s.  boards- 

**  My  Lord  Hale  was  one  of  the  greatest 
udges  that  ever  sat  in  Westminster  Hall  : 
,e  was  as  competent  to  express,  as  he 
vas  able  to  conceive.”  — Lord  Ellenbo- 
ongh. — East's  Reports,  vol.  5.  p.  17. 

94.  PRACTICAI.  PHILOSO- 
PHY of  SOCIAL  LIFE  ; or,  the  Art  uf 
Conversing  with  Men.  By  P.  Will.  2 vols. 
•rice  TOs.  dd.  boards. 

i very  comprehensive,  useful,  and  cheap 
Work,  for  ei  ery  Class  of  Readers. 

9q.  INSTRUCTIVE  SELEC-. 

.TONS,  or,  the  Beauties  of  Sentiment; 
fom  near  One  HundiM  and  Fifty  of  tlie 
^est  Authors,  ancient  and  modern,  iii  Prose 
nd  Poetry,  on  Subjects,  Religious, Moral, 
^itei-ary,  and  Entertaining,  in  a Method 
•ntirely  new  ; with  Definitions  to  the  Sub- 
ecis,  and  the  best  Books  recommended 
■n  each;  also  the  Names  of  the  Authors 
.noexed  to  the  various  Extracts.  By  the 
lev.  G.  G.  Scraggs,  of  Buckingham, 
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2 vols.  12ino.  Second  Edition,  price  8s. 
boards,  or  9s.  bound. 

96.  THE  HISTORY  of  an  OLD 
POCKET’  BlJiLE,  as  related  by  itself ; 
containing  faithful  characters,  taken  from 
real  life,  of  different  persons,  into  whose 
hands  it  is  supposed  successively  to  have 
fallen  ; interspered  with  various  observa- 
tions and  refieclions,  intended  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  the  value  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  nature  of  real  religion. 
Skconu  Edition,  corrected.  By  the 
Rev  Robert  Cox,  A.M.  Price  Ss. 

97.  THE  NEW  POCKET  CY- 
Cr.OP.EDIA.  or  Elements  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  methodically  arranged  ; with 
Lists  of  Select  Books  on  every  important 
Subject  of  Learning  and  Science;  design- 
ed for  the  higher 'Classes  in  Schools,  and 
for  Young  Persons  in  general.  John 
Millard,  Assistant-1  ibrarian  of  the  Surry 
Institution.  Second  Edition,  with  many 
important  additions  and  corrections.  In 
one  large  Volume,  12mo.  price  9s.  bds. 
or  11s.  bound,  calf  gilt  and  lettered. 

“ Of  all  the  books  lately  published  un- 
der titles  similar  to  the  above,  this  is^  it\ 
our  estimation,  by  far  the  best.  We  can 
scarcely  point  to  any  book  of  equal  size, 
ir.  vvhich  so  great  a variety  of  useful  and 
entertaining  matter  is  compressed.  The 
Author  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  draw  his  information  from  the  best 
sovrees  ; and  what  he  has  here  collected 
for  youthful  readers,  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, correct. — Through  the  whole  of  the 
work,  the  Author  evinces  a considerable' 
talent  at  systematic  and  clear  urrange- 
iTK’iit,  such  as  is  best  calculated  to  assist 
the  memory,  while  it  enlarges  the  under- 
standing of  his  young  readers.  As  we 
think  very  highly  of  the  work  before  us, 
we  shall  merely  say  in  conclusion,  that, 
in  the  approachiitg  season  of  making 
Christmas  Presents  and  New  Year’s  Gilts 
toyonng  persbns,  we  know  of  no  literary 
perlbrniance  of  a similar  size  ami  price, 
ae  should  be  more  inclined  to  reconi" 
mend  to  the  munificent  patrons  of  the 
‘ ingenious  and  inquisitive’  part  of  (he 
juvenile  community,  tlian  this  New  Pocket 
(iyclopiedia.” — Eclectic  Rev.  Dec.  1811. 
98.  Pasquin  on  (Jrihhage. 

A TRE/VTISE  ou  the  GAME 
of  CP.IBBAGE,  shewing  the  Laws  ani 
B,ulcs  of  the  Game,  as  now  played  at 
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Sn  Jaroes’sj  Batli,  a«d  Newmarket;  with 
the  best  Method  of  laying  out'your  Cards, 
ancVex posing  all  the  unfair  Arts  practised 
bj’ professional  Players,  or  such  Men  as 
are  penerally  known  by  the  Appellation 
®f  Black  Legs j &c.  composed  by  several 
cf  the  Sporting  Gentlemen  of  the  first 
Celebrity,  and- digested  by  ANTHONY 
PASQXJ  INi  Esq.  2nd  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

99.  THE  ENTERTAINING 
MAGAZINE;  or,  Repository  of  General 
Knowledge  : containing  Biography,  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Foreign  Nations, 
Essaysi  Tales;  Adventures,  Poetry,  Astio- 
noniy,  Stc.  &c.  Embellished  with  Plates. 
3 vols.  8vo.  21.  2s.  boards. 

These  three  volumes  comprehend 
a.  greater  diversity  of  valuable  reading 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  of 
twice  its  size,  and  may  justly'  be  entitled 

The  Spirit  . of  English  Literature,"  for  the 
last  three  years.  To  the  young  and  mqui- 
sitive,  these  volumes  must  ever  be  consi- 
dered an  inexhaustible  source  of  rational 
entertainment,  as  they  contain  most  in- 
teresting selections  under  the  lieads  of 
biography,  the  manners  and-  custonjs  of 
foreign  nations,  moral  and  amusing  tales, 
anecdotes  and.  bon  mots,  and  extracts 
fwm.tbe  product'unis  of  onr  best  living 
■poets  ; while  the  philosophical  essays,  the 
observations  on  astronomy  und  natural 
history,  ard  the  illustrations  of  the  alma 
naeki  will  be  found,  peculiarly  acaeplable 
to  persons  of  riper  year.*,  and  prove  a 
meet  desirable  present  to  friends  abroad. 

Plays. 

IffO.  SHARPE’S  EDITION,  com- 

pjete  in  Nine  beautitul  Miniature  Vo- 
lumes, 2s.  each,  sewed,  or  2s.  6d.  neatly 
hf?‘l  f-bound,  red  back,  and  let  tered,  of  the 

ri.A YS  «t  WILLIAM  SHAICSPEARE, 

accurately  printed,  andwithoul  the  small- 
est abridgment,  from  the  Text  of  the  late 
Mr.  Steevens,  and  now  offered  tu  the 
Patronage  of  the  Public,  in  a form  com- 
bining an  elegance,  portability,  and  cheap- 
ness, hitherto  unattempted.  Embellished 
with  an  elegant  Miniature  of  Shakspjjare. 

101.  HIT  OR  MISS:  a musical 
Farce,  in  two  Acts;  as  performed  at  the' 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane.  By  J.  Po- 
cock,  Esq.  2s. 

102.  TAVr^TY  YEARS  AGO: 

» New  Alelo-Dramatic  Kntertainraent,  as 


performed  at  Drury-kne.  B;  T.  Poc< . 
Esq.  2s. 

103.  THE  BEE  HIVE* 

cal  Farce,  in  two  Acts,  as  pern)  - ; 
Drurjrdane.  2s;  j 

104.  THE  LADY  OR  rH! 
luAKE;  a Melo-Dramatic  Ro  ' 
three  Acts:  now  acting  at  the  f.  r 
Royal,  Edinburgh.  By  Edmu:  d .id 
Eyre,  Esq.  2s;  6d. 

, 105.  SAFE  AND  SOUND: 
Opera,  in  three  Acts,  as  perfonued 
the  Lyceum.  By  Theodore  Edw 
'Slooke,  Esq.  2s.  6d. 

106.  THE  DOUBTFUL  Av.  ] 

or  Secrets  of  the  Palace : a Play,  m ; | 
.Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Roj  j 
Haymarket.  By  W.  Dimwnd,  ' j 
2s.  6d.  ' 

107.  SPANISH  PATRIOKS 
THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO ; an  HI ,/  > 
cal  Drama,  in  Three  Acts : as  pe'foni  < 
atthe Lyceum.  By  H.  Blode,  Esq.  6- ' 

108;  HIGH  LIFE  IN  TH 
CITY*:  a Comedy,  in  Five  Acts  i.'  p 
formed  at  the  Ha^'markct.  By  _.ncui 
John  Eyre,  Esq.  2s.  6(1. 

109.‘  LOST  AND  FOUND  . 
Comedy,  in  Five  Acts;  as  perfo^  i*  J 
the  Lyceum.  By  Martin 
Masters.  2s.  fid. 

no.  MAN  AND  AVI;  ^ 
MORE  SECRETS  'PHAN  ONE:  ^ 
medy,  in  Five  Acts  : as  performed  :■(  ti 
Theatre  llo^ml,  Drury  Lane.  By  ' an'.n 
James  Arnold,  Esq.  2s.  fid. 

in.  THE  AVIFE  AVTTH  l AV 

HUSBANDS  : a Tragi-Comedy,  ii'  ir> 
Acts.  Translated  from  the  Freu-.  i 
Miss  Gunning. 

The  following  translated  from  the  ('•  .-n 

112.  DON  CARLOS;  aX  R 

From  the  German  of  Frederick  .. 

8vo.  6s.  boards. 

113.  THE  ROBBERS:  o '? 
gedy.  Frra  the  German  of  Schiller  d 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Render.  8ov.  3s.  fi  i. 

114.  COUNT  BENYOA^.sja 
or,  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  KaM  ! . 
CHATKA:  aXragi-Comcdy,  inFIv  rcc 
From  the  German  of  Kotzebue.  Ly 
Rev.  Dr.  Render.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

115.  MARY^  STUART:  a D. 
gedy.  From  the  German  of  Schiller.  B 
J.  Cell,  Esq.  8vo,  5s.  boardw 
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